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TO WHAT END. 
Doth Civilization Progress 


Symposium by Five Engineers 
with 
Editorial Introduction 


On succeeding pages of this issue appear five dissertations on Mankind’s 
neglect of Spiritual values and the need for stressing the same in the training and 
practice of Engineers. Readers are invited to comment. 


The resurgence of spiritual concern which invariably attends catastrophe, especially war, together 
with the proximity of the 1942 Easter and Passover Seasons, suggests the propriety of publishing the 
thoughts of some engineers on this indispensable accompaniment of man’s existence. The recent reflec- 
tions of General Douglas MacArthur upon learning of the fate of Bataan indicate how fully the con- 
science of men is awakening to a realization of human insufficiency. With such thoughts as justification 
the Editor has presumed to dedicate this issue of The American Engineer to a symposium concerning 
the engineer and his moral obligations. 


Much has been written and more spoken upon the subject of ethics, especially by professional men. 
While it is difficult to define or limit the province of ethics, it is well to remember that etymologically 
morals and ethics are not exact synonyms; nor are they so accepted by universal agreement. True, philo- 
sophical dissertations are wont to mix and confuse the realms of reason and belief, and, to many the 
second command of the Decalogue is not like onto but identical with, the first. In everyday practice at 
least, ethics are restricted to relationships and obligations that exist or should exist between man and man. 
For human well-being this is not enough. Over and above such ethics, there exists a higher, instinctive 
and more compelling emotion that is born of an affinity between Creator and creature. From this emo- 
tion has arisen the appreciation of man’s dependence upon the Author of his being. From such premises 
have been builded the relationship between God and man, and the obligations of man toward that God. 
Such relationship and obligation transcend mere ethics and belong to the realm of morals. 


The problem of mankind is no longer one of Christianity versus Judaism, or of Catholicism versus 
Protestantism, or of theological disputation that involves Buddhism, Mohammedanism or other professed 
roads or even undefined paths to man’s salvation, but rather a question of a World with a God or a 
World without a God. 


Several years ago the National Society of Professional Engineers amended its constitution to in- 
clude as a permanent agency a Committee on Education and selected as its Chairman Professor Hale 
Sutherland of Lehigh University. The reports of that committee have served to arouse engineers in many 
quarters to a realization that education devoid of spiritual enlightenment is fraught with dangerous pos- 
sibilities. The interest in and concern over the value of religion and philosophy as indispensable aids to 
the scientist and engineer, who would serve and not destroy society, have grown steadily during the last 
few years and several engineering institutions of learning have already taken steps to include in their 
curricula at least one course intended to inform students of the role that religious thought has played in 
the development of civilization. 


The forum of expression which follows has been carefully selected with a view to presenting the 
opinions and reflections of persons professing various shades of religious thought. Each contributor has 
had a basic engineering education. Each has at some period of his career engaged in the practice of 
engineering. Each is highly regarded and respected as an individual and his views on the subject of 
man’s place in this mundane existence merit the careful reading of the engineer, especially in the light 
of his anomalous role as the indispensable handmaid of both war and peace. 
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MAN AND 


His WorLbD 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OFFER HOPE 
THAT REVIVAL OF SPIRITUAL VALUES 
WILL RESHAPE CIVILIZATION 


by 


Professor Hale Sutherland 


HE PRESENT world tragedy is 

compelling us to re-examine all 
our basic assumptions of life, the 
primary patterns on which we have 
been ordering our lives, individual 
and social. It is no longer the radical 
alone who is critical of our accepted 
ways and philosophies. We are be- 
ing told by men of eminence in 
many walks of life that these ways 
and’ these philosophies have failed 
sufficiently to conform to the essen- 
tial nature of things in this universe 
of ours and that our world conflict 
is the direct result of this inade- 
quacy. These criticisms have not yet 
come into general agreement with a 
definite assertion of the way out 
from our dilemmas but we do not 
need to wait on agreement. The 
tragedy presses, demanding answer, 
and with the answer, guidance to 
the overcoming of tragedy. 

Our western world has taken its 
present shape, has developed our modern technological 
civilization, amid a veritable babel of voices expounding 
conflicting estimates of man, his nature and his status 
in this world, the proper form of his economic system, 
his political system, and all the other varied relation- 
ships of his associated efforts. In this confusion two 
major streams of tendency may be discerned. On the 
one hand religion, or some major elements in that field, 
has set forth self denial and human service as basic 
principles; on the other a materialistic philosophy has 
urged self expression, self realization, self advancement, 
arguing that the greatest good of the community in- 
evitably flows from this competitive effort of all men 
each seeking his own best good in freedom of enter- 
prise. 

The rise of science and the scientific method has 
led to the discrediting of the cosmologies at one time 
supposed to be bound up as part and parcel of the 
religious system and has brought about the enthrone- 
ment of the competing materialism in large sections of 
popular thinking. Humanism in some form has largely 
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replaced theistic or deistic attitudes, 
and a profound skepticism as to the 
significance and value of human life 
and effort reigns in large sections of 
the world population. 

So long as the answer to the 
dilemma is sought in the realm of 
opinion, of intellectual systems, little 
hope exists either for agreement in 
diagnosis or for discovery of a solu 
tion. 

In his challenging study of the 
laws of the development and change 
of human cultures, “Crisis of our 
Age”, Professor Sorokin, Chairman, 
Division of Sociology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, makes the most significant 
statement that we have neglected to 
appraise correctly the psychological 
significance of the visions of the great 
saints and seers. Here we have facts 
of human experience which throw 
immense light upon the puzzle of the 
nature of man and his destiny. In 
their moments of vision these great men and women, 
(men and women whose lives, as Evelyn Underhill 
most pointedly indicates, have been strongly character’ 
ized by practical human helpfulness), have come into 
direct perception of and communion with, vast over: 
shadowing Reality, joyous Being; have perceived them 
selves as one with that Being and, in that unity, one 
with all mankind beside. 

For interpretation of this vision we may turn to 
the great Transcendentalist, Emerson: “There is one 
mind common to all individual men. Each man is an 
inlet to the same and to all of the same.” Careful 
reading of this essay, “History”, and especially of a 
companion in the same series, “The Over-Soul”, will 
show that Emerson had here intent far more significant 
than the surface meaning. “Man is a stream whose 
source is hidden. Our being is descending into us 
from we know not whence.” He is enunciating the 
truth which mankind has forgotten and which is the 
root message of all religions, veiled though may be its 
utterance in myth and symbol, the truth that man is 1m 
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some manner agency of the creative and sustaining 
element in the cosmos. We are not what we seem to 
ourselves to be, isolated semi-intelligent animals, a race 
marked by the peculiarity, unique in animal life, of a 
strong bent to fratricidal strife. Or, if we are now 
that sort of animal we are so only as a stage in pro- 
gress to a larger awareness where we become something 
other, a being possessed by marked capacity for good- 
ness, for human helpfulness and by great intelligence 
and large buoyancy of spirit. The records of the seers 
reveal it thus. 

Emerson once complained that when he delivered 
in the pulpit his message of the primal unity of man 
and the Oversoul putting it forward thus as his rea- 


soned conviction as to the true nature and status of . 


man, as though it were scientific explanation of cosmic 
fact and so basis for man’s decisions and acts, he was 
derided: only as he set forth the message as literature, 
in poem and essay, was he received. In literature high 
fancy and speculative flights complimentary to our 
status were sources of pleasurable but momentary vani- 
ties. In the pulpit, however, only that could be stated 
which was conceived to be in true correspondence with 
the facts of life. The religious world of Emerson’s 
day could not accept so high an estimate of man and 
one so different from the canons both of market place 
and university. The same difficulty is ours today but 
to a far less degree. Since Emerson many others have 
taken on his role, of expounder of mystical religion, 
notably Evelyn Underhill, Baron von Hugel and Rufus 
Jone, with result that there is a widespread movement 
in that direction today; a quiet movement not attracting 
great multitudes, but evidently holding a relatively 
great number both inside and outside the organized 
religious groups in the western world. 

Other difficulties today hinder us as we ponder 
this message. The prosaic west resents that from the 
farther Easts have come, through Buddhism and the 
Vedanta, confirming assents. Are not these pagan no- 
tions? And then a flood of self asserted teachers is 
loose, some noble and some base, some evidently char- 
latans preying upon the distressed and the gullible. 
Even the cigar store psychic takes the high language 
of this mighty vision and debases it. Crudity, super- 
stition, and emotionalism seize upon horrendous theo- 
logies and with bold self assertion perform strange 
antics in the name of so-called religious experience. 
Can we wonder that those who have been granted 
sight only of such phenomena hold all religion as the 
upsurge of the primitive in man. 

_ The intellectual difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing the Emersonian message are fewer than ever before 
in world’s history. Science gives us a world of energy 
and there are great names among the investigators who 
do not hesitate to say that it would seem that a great 
Mind is back of all. The astronomer Stromberg, con- 
siders “The Soul of the Universe” the world in the 
light of the quantum theory and the theory of relativ- 
ity and concludes “The study leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that there exists a World Soul or God.” 
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The dualism of a material over against a mental world 
has largely disappeared from philosophie thinking and 
so a great obstacle to religious faith is passing. Modern 
psychology has many hints leading positively in the 
direction of religious mysticism. There is no lack today 
of intellectual validification of the experience of the 
great seers. 

Above all it is necessary to remember that Emer- 
son was speaking of factual experience. We who think 
so largely of reality as made known to us through the 
senses are impressed when experience tells one of our 
number that goodness and beauty and life and intelli- 
gence are of the inner nature of things and may be 
experienced by those who will condition themselves to 
the perception. This is the heart of the matter. You 
and I, ordinary prosaic folk, with little fine fancy and 
strong distaste for the queer and the mysterious, may, 
if we will follow persistently the goal, realize in our 
own experience in some measure, sometimes small and 
perhaps sometimes large, those insights and awakenings 
which flooded the lives of the great seers with buoyant 
happiness and a zeal for human service. We too may 
become so one in spirit with our fellows that we shall 
see life, increasingly, as we grow into this perception, 
as purposive in way of mutual cooperation to the mani- 
festation of a noble civilization. We too may feel the 
continuing uplift of an enthusiasm for racial service 
which will end discouragement and loneliness and fill 
all our days with purposive, zestful activity. 

Those who are of this vivifying experience are 
convinced that they have touched deeper levels of 
reality than are reached in ordinary living. They are 
convinced that in some sense they are living parts of a 
living Whole and that theirs is a definite purpose in 
existence, to carry out into manifestation the plan and 
purpose of this living Whole. They are convinced that 
their individual lives have reality and significance only 
as elements in the Cosmic Being, that their purposes 
and choices are valid only as they are expressions of 
that deeper Selfhood which is the common Source of 
all seemingly individual selves. They are convinced 
that this realization of unity is the destiny of every 
human being and behind even the most prosaic of mun- 
dane occupations they see expression at some level of 
the Divine urge to creative unity. 

It is evident, thus, that here is reconciliation of the 
contradiction between the philosophies of self abnega- 
tion and self realization, the unpopular (and justly so 
in its common misunderstanding statements) call to re- 
pentance and the widely accepted urge to individualistic 
autonomy. So long as we labor in the sense of being 
separate individuals, isolate units, related only externally 
to others and to life, we are in a state of ignorant self 
delusion and this false self, or sense of selfhood, we 
must deny in act and thought until it disappears. And 
yet that which we are doing in this process is actually 
asserting the Real of ourselves, the inner Cosmic Self- 
hood, releasing into manifestation the Soul of the 
whole, a process truly of Self Realization. How dif- 
ferent a Self realization from that of the (cont. on p. 27) 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


and 


SPIRITUAL FUNDAMENTALS 


by 


Prof. C. A. Norman—Ohio State University 


' An outline of a course given to mechanical engin- 
eering students at the Ohio State Univeristy 


NGINEERING in itself may be 

either constructive or destruc- 
tive. Just now it threatens to destroy 
us all. It must be coupled with a 
strong dose of spiritual idealism if its 
constructiveness is to preponderate. 
Hence it is well to emphasize this 
element in engineering education. 

Man, as an end product of evo- 
lution, is distinguished from animals 
in general by two things: 

(a) His curiosity to understand na- 
ture, and his ever increasing control 
over nature. : 
(b) His religious instinct—that is, 
his setting himself in relation to 
higher powers, and developing loyal- 
ties to them. 

These loyalties he defies at his 
peril. Only periods of decline have 
been characterized by religious disin- 
tegration. 

Lust for gain is in the New Tes- 
tament specifically declared incompat- 
ible with the Christian religion, and the medieval church 
condemned it as deadly sin. The Church organized the 
economic life on the principle that no man should have 
a greater income than comfortable living consistent with 
his social function demanded. “Fair price, fair wage, 
fair workmanship” were the three guild rules—no trans- 
action for gain merely. 

This gave rise to great well-being for the common 

man (“Merry England”) and worked very well, until 
new trade routes and the discovery of America brought 
in great chances for gain of which the adventurous 
availed themselves. The morals and spirituality of the 
church deteriorated and resulted in the protestant re- 
volt, which, though at first intensely religious, later be- 
came more and more worldly and political. 
:..» In 1776 Adam Smith threw all religious domina- 
tion of commerce overboard, declaring that the profit 
motive alone, governed by free competition, would lead 
to the maximum general welfare. : 

This denial of religion and Christianity, even 
though nowhere applied in full, led to the following 
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consequences: 


1. It caused a mass misery which 
led Thorold Rogers to characterize 
the forty years from 1782 to 1821, 
when modern manufacturing got its 
start and great profits were made, as 
the most miserable the common man 
has ever experienced. 


2. It opened a chasm between rich 
and poor which led to subversive 
movements, especially communism. 


3. It caused depressions which fin: 
ally help the Nazis to get into power 
and thus hurl the world into its pre- 
sent cataclysm. 


It caused men to profiteer in 
time of dire need, and stab their 
nations in the back for mere lucre. 


Evidently it does not pay to defy 
religious commands and we had bet- 
ter carefully examine the fundamen 
tals of our cosmic thinking to be sure that we are ona 
sound foundation. 

Such an investigation appears to lead to the follow. 
ing conclusions: 

Religion was undermined because nineteenth cen 
tury science was atomistic and mechanistic and depicted 
a world of uncreated, everlasting, and indivisible atoms 
governed merely by chance. Twentieth century science, 
however, reveals a world of fluctuating and vibrating 
energy, originating perhaps some 2,000 million years 
ago and governed at least on the living stage by “holis 
tic” influences which on the human level results in 
individual consciousness. It holds it quite possible that 
these holistic powers, when applied to all of humanity 
or the world as a whole, are integrated into a higher 
consciousness, which we may call God. (A more de 
tailed justification of the attitude here set forth is cow 
tained in the digest “Science and Religion,” which is ap 
pended as part of this article.) 

Whitehead, Montague, Boodin and many_ other 
scientists and philosophers believe that this God has 4 
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definite purpose toward which creation moves; that we 
live and move in His being, and become at last perhaps 
permanently integrated therein. This enriches God's 
own nature, which reverts to the world moving it for- 
ward toward higher and higher harmony. 

Beyond mere existence, it is our most important 
business to sense what God's purpose is and organize 
our lives in harmony therewith. If we do so, we can- 
not fail in achieving worth while and permanently 
valuable things. The powers of the universe and the 
great spirits of the past are then with us. 

If we work in disharmony with God’s design, we 
run counter to the way in which the world must move 
and the end for us nationally or individually must be 
disaster. Such a disaster we have incurred now. 

The ancient Mediterranean world went to a similar 
disaster when religion, philosophy and art had lost their 
power to invigorate men spiritually. A new life then 
rose through Christ. Let us hope that somehow, even 
now, a new spiritual life may be sprouting. 


The above outline of the course gives the contents 
with such absence of details and discussion that many state- 
ments may appear more categorical than they are meant to 
be. The line of reasoning is meant as a suggested pos- 
sibility rather than as an asseveration of fact. 

The scientific philosophy followed is most closely that 
of Whitehead. The scientist most strongly suggesting the 
possibility of individual immortality is the Mt. Wilson 
physicist and astronomer Gustaf Stromberg. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
EFFECTS OF 19TH CENTURY THOUGHT 
on 
MANn’s SPIRITUAL LIFE 
by 
C. A. NORMAN 


1. The Inorganic World. The two things that did 
more than anything else to undermine the religious at- 
titude to life in the nineteenth century were the mech- 
anistic or atomistic interpretation of nature and the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. 

According to the atomistic theory the material 
world is built up of uncreated, indestructible and indi- 
visible atoms, from whose interplay and combinations 
flow all forms of existence. The atoms themselves were 
conceived as lifeless little corpuscles, pinheads with elec- 
tric hooks to hold them together in compounds. Their 
free interplay was governed merely by the laws of 
chance; mass effects and combinations therefrom result- 
ing were hence simply products of chance. It had been 
proved mathematically that in all processes taking place 
spontaneously in nature a certain mathematical quan- 
tity, the ENTROPY, did always increase. About 1866 
Boltzmann proved that entropy was inherently nothing 
else than the probability of certain molecular situations. 
Hence nature simply moved from less probable to more 
probable conditions. The most probable condition is 
uniform chaos without temperature, pressure or similar 
differences which could produce change. Toward such 
a perfectly changeless uniformity and death the creation 
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hence moves. An inspiring goal! 

In this gloomy and purposeless scheme the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, published in 1859, fitted 
perfectly. According to Darwin evolution resulted 
from chance differences between individuals. Some of 
these variations were favorable to the survival of the 
individual in the struggle for existence. Individuals so 
favored transmitted their favorable characteristics to 
their off-spring and, in the course of evolution, these 
characteristics accumulated until new species were form- 
ed. In such a manner, by natural selection of the ac- 
cidentally fittest in the struggle for existence, the animal 
world had evolved from some chance molecular com- 
bination having the properties of life. in its simplest 
form, to man. 

It was not difficult to show that even man’s highest 
loyalties and devotions, his religious attitudes in a word, 
had survival value: they strengthened social bonds and 
made the individual more willing to live and die for his 
tribe. It was of no importance what a man believed 
in as long as his belief had these consequences. If the 
hero worship of the Germans, or the savage loyalties 
of the Japanese, make them strong and victorious over 
their competitors, these religious attitudes survive, ne 
matter how lacking they are in scientific foundation. 

Science might deny as a matter of scientific fact, 
a creation, a God, a divine providence which moves us 
toward a great and inspiring consummation; yet, evolu- 
tionary science would not therefore need to deny that 
all these things may have been very useful in giving 
men courage and daring and in causing them to build 
up societies and civilizations of great strength and en- 
during power. 

The difficulty was, however, that nineteenth cen- 
tury science made it impossible for the intelligent and 
erudite to believe in these ideas. Hence there arose 
and spread a cynicism and agnosticism in the religious 
field which in the end led to the triumph of selfishness, 
pleasure seeking, and shirking of social obligations. We 
must admit that if today there has been in some once 
highly civilized countries a total liquidation of the ideas 
of chivalry and fair play which once prevailed, nine- 
teenth century science is largely responsible. This is 
extremely unfortunate particularly since twentieth cen- 
tury science has proved these nineteenth-century gener- 
alizations to have been premature and unjustified. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the founda- 
tions of the science of that century began to be shaken. 
J. J. Thomson showed that the most fundamental ele- 
ment in atomic existence, the mass, could be produced 
by electricity in motion. The fundamental electric unit, 
the electron, now acquired basic interest, a unit as 
elusive and immaterial as electricity itself. In 1898 the 
Curies discovered radium, and it was proved that not 
only are atoms not indestructible, but they disintegrate 
spontaneously, splitting up into electrons and other 
atoms. In 1905 Einstein, from his theory of relativity 
showed that it would be reasonable to assume that all 
energy had mass, and that all mass varied with velocity. 
Even before this, in 1900, Planck had (cont. on p. 26) 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
PREDICATED UPON THE ROLE 


of 


THE ENGINEER OF TOMORROW 


by 


Reverend Brother Amandus Leo 


N A RAPIDLY changing world, 

the role of the “Engineer” has 
achieved an importance never con- 
ceived by even the most foresighted 
members of the profession of a half 
century ago. One can not call to 
mind a pursuit or a way of life that 
has not felt the impact of the en- 
gineer in his service to humanity. 
With his rise to eminence, the en- 
gineer has assumed new responsibil- 
ities and must recognize the need for 
an adequate pattern of living. 

The engineer of today is a far 
cry from the “ingienarii” of the le- 
gions of Caesar who built military 
roads, catapults and siege towers. The 
engineer of 1942 continues to fabri- 
cate machines of war and to con- 
struct highways that will speed ma- 
teriel to design plants and points of 
embarkation, in order to furnish men 
in the front lines with the instru- 
ments with which to carry on battle. 
However, in times of peace, his mission is still to im- 
prove the lot of his fellow man and bring health and 
comfort in living and efficiency in production. 

With such a vital role in the drama of civiliza- 
tion the engineer wields a mighty influence upon the 
way of life that we know. It is important that he be 
grounded firmly in’ a philosophy of life, that will bring 
credit to the profession to which he has dedicated him- 
self, and happiness to his fellow’ man. 

Though the engineer looms large in the world of 
mechanical activity, his philosophy must not be mechan- 
istic. In discussing a philosophy of life for him it is 
well to keep in mind that science—the basis of all 
engineering—is not divorced from philosophy per se. 
When the engineer attempts to speculate upon causes 
of and ultimate explanations for scientific phenomena, 
he becomes a philosopher. Nearly all phases of en- 
gineering investigation are both scientific and philo- 
sophical. A well-balanced engineer, one who can ob- 
serve and think correctly, and act with justification from 
the facts and his knowledge of physical laws must em- 
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ploy the technique of philosophy. 

That we are today returning toa 
fuller appreciation of spiritual values 
in the face of a far-flung conflagra 
tion of war is probably the singular 
consolation of the present crisis. An 
international conflict—the fruit of a 
century of atheism and materialism— 
is sending men back to the altar of 
God for encouragement, direction and 
solace and none is more responsive 
than the philosopher-engineer. 

The man who has chosen to ded- 
icate his life to the service of his 
fellow-man must have a full appre: 
ciation of the Supreme Being. From 
such foundation he can construct his 
plan of life completely aware of his 
responsibility to his God, his coun 
try and his neighbor. Such plan 
must comprehend both moral and 
mental factors. That man is a spiritual 
creature with a spiritual destiny 
makes mandatory a proper under 
standing of the social implications of his works. The 
engineer must remember that in fulfilling his daily 
task the fate and future of human beings will rest in 
his hands throughout a life time of professional activity. 

One of the foremost problems that, confronts 
the engineer in his capacity as an executive is the 
right of the working man. Since man is obligated by 
the Creator to work, he is therefore vested with a 
dignity that must be respected. Morally he has a right 
to work since “the preservation of life is the bounden 
duty of each and all, and to fail therein is a crime 
(Pope Leo XIII—The Condition of Labor). 

The engineer, particularly one who has direct and 
close relations with labor, sometime in his career, wil 
be confronted with the task of arbitrating disputes 
strikes and boycotts. A full grasp of the ethical aspects 


- of such situations and the ability to distinguish between 


just‘fiable and unjust actions by both management and 
labor should be prime considerations in planning 
effecting the education of an engineer. 

In the realm of employer and employee relations 
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the trend towards owner-labor management will pre- 
sent new and manyvsided problems. Equity and justice 
for all parties must be assured and could be expected, 
with the engineer playing the role of mediator. For 
example, our current crisis has made owners of prop- 
erty especially conscious of their rights and duties. 
Private facilities and conveniences have been put at the 
disposal of governmental agencies and of the armed 
services for expediting the nation’s war effort. Such 
actions are most laudable. They bring home to us 
the obligations of the owner of property in the achieve- 
ment of common cause. Likewise one should acknow- 
ledge the rights of the owner of property, whose in- 
vestment and privileges must be recognized. Whether 


_ the engineer is in the employ of an owner or, as the 


agent of government, is the designer of a highway af- 
fecting the property of such owner, his position is still 
that of an impartial neutral. Possession and protection 
of property are rights to which the owner is entitled 
and they must be respected. 

The moral implications of a contract, well appre- 
ciated by every truly professional engineer, is likewise 
a factor that must be unceasingly stressed. A contract 
is a moral instrument and in engineering it is almost 
invariably concerned with the lives and happiness of 
men. Because of its sacred nature—recognized by civil 
and Natural authority—the contract binds both: the 
principals and those in their employ. 

There are other illustrations that one might employ 
to demonstrate the social and moral responsibilities of 
the engineer. However, there is little need here for 
further discussion upon that which practitioners already 
know and of which engineering educators are becoming 
increasingly conscious. The need for instilling in the 
minds of young men, preparing for the engineering 
profession, the importance of spiritual and social values 
is assuming proportions that cannot longer be ignored 
by those entrusted with their training. Knowledge, un- 
less tempered by moral and ethical concepts can become 
destructive rather than conducive of civilization’s goal. 
It is the obligation of engineers and teachers alike to 
lend themselves to a reorientation of the plan and 
scope of the existing programs for producing profes- 
sional engineers. Were it not for the stress of the 
times this might well prove a difficult if not insuper- 
able task. When all goes well in the material world 
men become complacent and oppose with vigor any 
suggestion for change in the even tenor of their lives. 


" It is only when crises bring to light the incipient cancer 


of decay that humans appreciate the gravity of a situa- 
tion and then, all too frequently, and unhappily, they 
grasp at straws in an effort to cure ailments for which 
there are no panaceas save that of dependence upon 
Divine Guidance. 

Today’s international problem—a martial clash 
between ideolocies—finds many fighting for democracy 
who for the first time understand its import. Possibly 
the gravest indictment of our American educational 
systems, public and private, has its justification in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century tendency to 
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secularize our code of living—the teaching of science 
without a soul and the love of country solely for the 
edification of paganistic demagogues,—ignoring com- 
pletely the spiritual nature of democracy. 

With the engineering profession being entrusted 
to carry an ever increasing burden of the war effort, 
a wider comprehension of the bases of democracy is 
essential to every engineer. He must know and under- 
stand the moral concepts of the democratic way of life: 
that philosophy of government to which has been dedi- 
cated the life and property of every loyal American. 

The origin of the state rests in the God-given 
social nature of man and probably evolved from the 
family or clan philosophy of community living. The 
rights of man and the duties of the state are well set 
forth in our Declaration of Independence— 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 

all men are created equal, that they are en- 

dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 

able rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 

and the pursuit of Happiness . . . That when- 

ever any form of government becomes de- 

structive of these ends, it is the right of the 

People to alter or abolish it.” 

It has never been Divinely revealed just what 
form of government man should subscribe to, but it is 
a moral certainty that all government should exist for 
the good of the governed. As Americans we believe 
that our democratic theories—chief of which is “sov- 
ereignty of the people’—guarantee to every one of us 
the right to pursue earthly happiness. Recognizing that 
men are not created equal, in a material sense, and that 
the equal approach to such happiness is at best but a 
consummation devoutly to be wished the just govern- 
ment construes such right to include the obligation to 
provide for the physically, intellectually, economically 
and morally deficient. Such concern for all affords the 
approach to an ideal in statehood. 

Devolving upon the citizen is the obligation to 
support his government, the duty to bear arms in a 
just cause, the unpleasant task of paying taxes—visible 
and otherwise— the requirement to vote and vote 
honestly, to keep in public office men who will act for 
the good of the people and who will not put party 
loyalty above patriotism. As a citizen the engineer 
must fulfill these injunctions as completely as duty and 
conscience compel him. 

In the post-war period of adjustment the engineer 
will attain stature indicative of his unique importance 
to mankind. The many aspects of the problems inci- 
dent to a return to a normal way of living will tax to 
the utmost the ingenuity of the technical man in his 
efforts to effect solutions. The extensive rationing, of 
luxury products, that has caused America to pull in 
its collective belts a notch or two, is bound to send 
engineers in research laboratories in quest of substitutes 
for both the essential and luxury products of modern 
life. Such research will doubtless produce develop- 
ments that will have a permanent place in the Ameri- 
can way of life. (cont. on p. 28) 
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ENGINEERING EVALUATION 


HOPES FOR 20th CENTURY CIVILIZATION 
DIMMED BY MANKIND'S REJECTION 


of 


VITAL SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE 


by 


Dr. Isadore Rees 


GO BACK to the year 1912 

which was the date of my grad- 
uation from college. To ‘me the 
year was important. The world was 
at peace. We were not troubled with 
serious differences of ideologies. Such 
words as “Totalitarian” and “Author- 
itarian” had not yet been coined. 
References to minorities were only 
occasional. Now and then we would 
read of a dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and 
when it was supported by less than 
four of the jurists, it would be term- 
ed a “minority” opinion. Occasionally 
we would come across such terms as 
“minority report” or “minority action”. 
These were terms of respectability. 
They were natural outgrowths of a 
healthy government—a government 
which stimulated the minds of men 
to think. These minorities, in a 
larger sense, were not minorities. 
They were merely a division, a seg- 
ment of the unanimity of America. The differences 
that arose merely found fault with the method or the 
application of legal or governmental processes, not with 
the foundations of American government. The world 
too, appeared to be large enough for every nation and 
for all the peoples of every nation. There seemed to 
be a feeling of kinship among men—an awareness that 
civilization was on the threshold of a new age. And 
America was preparing herself for it. It was alive and 
showed promise. The young engineer faced a world of 
opportunity and he did so with a stout heart. He was 
inclined to look back at the history of the nation in 
the light of the story of its railroad expansion. He saw 
the dauntless pioneer forging his way westward against 
all manner of difficulties. He saw miracles wrought 
by the frontier removers, new vistas unfolded as each 
additional mile of track was laid. The railroad pioneer 
took risks and very often took defeat. The financial 
struggle of the railroads during this period of expansion 
is a matter of record. Frequently a record of heavy 
loss and much grief. But it was the American spirit 
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that was accompanying the American 
progress on the forward march. [t 
was a spirit born of a firm resolve that 
America had a God-given destiny and 
that it must not fail! 

But 1912 was not destined for 
long life. The spirit of scientific ad- 
venture was afoot. Chemical En 
gineering was still in the test-tube 
of the experimental laboratory, and 
the alert physicists were getting into 
their stride. “Mass production” was 
a term of new and significant mean 
ing. Railroads faced opposition to 
rates then in effect. The public in 
sisted that any attempt to set freight 
or passenger rates must be based up: 
on the elemental principle of a fair 
return on the investment made. Then 
arose the difficulty of determining 
how railroad investments should be 
arrived at. Congress passed a law 
requiring the physical evaluation of 
all railroads—real estate, rights-of 
way, rolling stock, equipment and the like. Here was 


a challenge for the engineer with imagination—a most | 


welcome opportunity. Physical valuation! These were 
wonderful words, filled with inspiring possibilities, for 
it gave the engineer an opportunity to offer new iW 
terpretation to the blueprint pattern of America. But 
it could not find its way to the chart without answers 
to many perplexing questions. To be specific, take the 
case of the Union Pacific Railroad. Grants of alternate 
sections of land had been made by Congress to the 
railroad. These grants were made as part of a scheme 
to link the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean by means 
of a transcontinental railroad. The engineering pro 
fession had come to face a new type of technical work. 
There were intriguing problems to be met. How 
determine the value of land received by Congressional 
grant? It was a long stretch from Lincoln's time down 
to 1912. What about the valuation of ties, and trestles, 
steel bridges and tunnels? How place the value upon 
abandoned track or obsolete equipment? These weft 
only a few of the questions that had to be answered. 
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At last, when the figures were compiled, would this not 


‘be a glorious chapter in the record of National expan- 


sion, written in terms of tens of thousands of railroad 
ties, hundreds of thousands of spikes, myriads of cubic 
yards of fill, hundreds of miles of signal equipment, 
tons upon tons of steel and stone hewed from the 
sides of mountains and taken out of the quarries! These 
were also to be expressive of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources, from the cedars of the great Northwest to 
the steel mills of the industrial east, as well as of 
America’s pioneering spirit. What an overwhelming 
thought it was to be able to talk of the millions of 
dollars worth of energy, material, and design, that 
had gone into building the greatest nation on earth! 
And yet, how barren were to be the results! For when 
the work was completed, not one line of the figures 
supplied would contain a picture of the human sacri- 
fices made, and of the indefinable part which the spirit 
of the early pioneers had played in the remarkable 
westward surge. Neither word nor figure could evalu- 
ate the part that Faith played in giving courage to the 
men who were racing against time, who braved the 
heat of the desert, whose parched throats sang the 
praises of the Lord as they went westward on their 
mission. The great intangible element of Faith, im- 
planted in our pioneers a feeling of invincibility. The 
Reconstruction days actually resulted in a national 
revival of spirit and hope. 

Yet how like young people was our young Nation! 
We went from one project to another, though the 
term project was not then understood as it is today. 
Enterprising young men like Henry Ford translated the 
gift of American opportunity into terms of miraculous 
achievement. Mass Production . . . Mass Production 
. . . Mass Production—sounding to the rhythm of 
revolving lathes, pounding hammers, and human hearts. 
These were miraculous words that echoed and re- 
echoed throughout the land from 1912 on. This was 
the tempo of advancing America! 

And then the great industries realized that materi- 
als were being turned out, structures were being built, 
and that the humans that manned the machines, and 
were doing the building were themselves becoming 
automatons—that no provision had been made for 
human emotions and little thought given to their 
necessary relaxation. This led to a new era of think- 
ing in terms of human welfare in industry, and things 
were done about it. Large plants established the prac- 
tee of engaging social workers. If machinery and 
equipment had to be kept in constant repair by the 
reduction of friction and the simplification of processes, 
how much more vital was it to encourage a whole- 
some atmosphere among the men and women who 
operated production plants, and handled their equip- 
ment. Relaxation and rest, time for recreation and for 
religious worship, were recognized as essentials to pres 
serve the moral temper and dignity of man. And social 
sciences advanced to readjust man to the fast-moving 
Progress, and social planning was developed in the exi- 
Sencies of the moment. 
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In the meantime, the healing arts made historic 
bids for recognition. Let us go back a dittle prior to 
1912: to the days of Louis Pasteur, Robert Koch, and 
Paul Ehrlich. The white plague claimed the attention 
of all the world’s leading physicians. Syphilis and 
other social diseases were being fought desperately. 
Dr. Koch’s crusade against tuberculosis is an epic of 
human determination and persistence. Pasteur freed the 
world of its most devastating medical superstition. Erhlich 
and his six hundred and six experiments attacked 
syphilis. Another scientific endeavor moved ahead. 

What a remarkably benevolent partnership material 
engineering and spiritual engineering could have formed, 
had they joined hands in eradicating prevalent social ills 
and social diseases that have sapped the strength and 
virtue of human society! 

The spirit of adventure never limits itself to cue 
front of activity, one front of interest. The lure of 
penetrating the deep secrets of nature, of the rocks, the 
skies, the waters . . . and beyond all, the Divine mys- 
tery of life has always engaged our attention. 

Wilhelm Roentgen penetrated the darkness of sub- 
stance and its mysteries with the X-ray. Was he giving 
the answer to the riddle of an irresistible force meeting 
an immovable body? Professor William Coolidge suc- 
cessfully produced cold light. Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
found convincing evidence of the cosmic rays that 
penetrate even six feet of lead. Dr. Harlowe Shapley 


discovered new bodies in the starry firmament. Day. 


by day the infinity of the heavens seemed to grow 
larger and larger. Strange language, this, for an en- 
gineer! But in it we find the psychological concept 
struggling hard to keep pace with the Magnitude of 
Divine reality. 

‘ Hand in hand with the spirit of inquiry may be 
found the eternal danger of exclusiveness. The neces- 
sity for concentration often becomes so great that the 
experimenter loses sight of the world of which he is a 
part, and ‘whose mysteries he is really trying to fathom. 
He becomes the exclusive possession of the very thing 
he is trying to possess. In other words the experiment 
takes him over. The effect this produces on the ex- 
perimenter or on the immature scientist is one of 
subjugation and not exaltation of the human being. 
There must be an antidote for this reaction, or else 
the student or the scholar becomes an autocrat, intoler- 
ant of all else save rationalism. The rationalist may 
even resort to empiric formulae and still feel that the 
arbitrary figures he employs are a part of the plan of 
rationalization. The fallacy into which the rationalist 
may fall, is the fallacy of eliminating those values which 
derive their strength from the metaphysical, yet eternal 
source of all being—God. 

The recent advocacy of certain agents of Tech- 
nocracy, Inc., represents an extreme view of the pur- 
pose and application of technical knowledge. Were 
such proposals accepted freedom of speech would be 
imperiled. Interchange of thought and opinion with 
other nations would be curtailed. The “good neighbor 
policy” could no longer be maintained. (cont. on p. 28) 
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Wuat AILS CIVILIZATION 


SOME REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


by 


Dr. John J. Caton—Director 
CHRYSLER INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERING 


N HIS RECENT ARTICLES in 

The American Engineer Dr. Hale 
Sutherland of Lehigh puts his finger 
on the cause of all the strife in the 
world today. “The world as a whole 
is in a state of mortal sin and needs 
absolution.” We have rejected God 
and all that He stands for; and in His 
stead we have set up one of His own 
creations. When you deprive a hu- 
man (any human from the aborigine 
to the so-called civilized) of his god, 
he will invariably set up one of his 
own, which immediately becomes the 
tyrannical state. We in America pride 
ourselves on being a Christian nation. 
This is not even a half.truth. Of 
the 130 odd millions recorded in the 
last census, the church census disclos- 
es less than 50 millions who sub- 
scribed to any of the various Chris- 
tian faiths, and of these many just 
subscribe and that is all. 

Education has multiplied the 
scope of American viewpoint. Peace and prosperity 
have created impulsive opportunities; and the world 
sweeps faster and faster on its incredible course of 
knowledge. But the control of the secret resources of 
the world has given to our generation a new sense of 
power; and we have leaped to the conviction that if we 
can control and exploit the mysteries of the universe 
and of the soul within, we do not need God. And 
we have substituted for the living God one of His own 
creations. We have substituted relativity for reality; 
psychology for prayer; an inferiority complex for sin; 
and, the spirit of the wheel for the power of the spirit. 

Summing up: Does our present educational stan- 
dard teach us how to distribute and improve that which 
we so ably produce? Modern economics are but pages 
from another book called “Ethics”, and for the past 
decade we have not been ethical. Our so-called higher 
education has taught us how to produce and earn more 
easily, but not how to spend more wisely. It has broad- 
ened the scope of human endeavor, opened the way to 
unparalleled wealth, and enabled us to live midst mar- 
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velous material surroundings. But in 
so doing it has narrowed our human 
relations, dulled our appreciation of 
natural pleasures, and lessened our 
sense of spiritual values. It has loosed 
forces, which until balanced, must in- 
evitably lead as their resultant points 
be it for good or evil. 

In agreeing with Dr. Sutherland's 
viewpoint, let me say that personally 
I think what the world needs is a 
good old-fashioned revival of the 
moral law, another Augustine, a Billy 
Sunday, or a Thomas Aquinas; or 
perhaps there may come out of Assisi 
another Francis. Reduced to its least 
common denominator it simply means 
that the whole world is in a state of 
mortal sin and needs absolution. For- 
get the ultimate destiny of man and 
a new God will be created for him— 
a cruel God, which is the tyrannical 
state, which modern history is so well 


ligion, it deified its emperors; when western civilization 
forgets its Christianity, it begins to deify the state. This 
boiled down is Communism, Naziism, Fascism, the 
moloch devouring man who forgot he had an immortal 
tryst with God. 
At the conclusion of the last World War, the 
rulers of nations went to Versailles to conclude a peace, 
but having rejected the “Prince of Peace” they came 
back with an Armistice instead. At Christmas time 
Hitler eliminated from the minds of his people (but 
not from their hearts) “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” and 
substituted therefor a demoned maniac holding aloof 
the swastika. Hitler versus Jesus—what a blasphemous 
contrast! 
You cannot drive Christmas out of the world; it 1s 
born in the hearts of men. The angels keep repeating 
it over and over and again and again and again. 
gods and false symbols will all disappear. The Hitlers 
and Stalins too. But there will always be Christmas 
till the end of time so long as there are folks like you 
So it behooves all of us to crawl from under the 
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and realize that we really are in war. Stop proscribing 
man because of the way he says his prayers. The 
mechanics of prayers are of little significance; the really 
important thing is, do we say them at all. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew must all join hands, one with the 
other and recognize the fact, that, we are all as a unit 
of one harmonious whole. Civilization has never gained 
impetus except where the cross and the flag were in- 
tertwined. 

We must get fixed in our minds first that “Chris- 

tianity is the one institution on earth that can look back 
over the vast centuries of time and there gaze upon the 
memorials of man’s uplifting struggles and say with 
truth, “These are mine!’” From the days when she 
emerged from the catacombs down to the hour that the 
blighting shadow of Naziism, Communism, and Fascism 
crossed her pathway, she has been the one influence 
in all the world that conquered the passions of men on 
the one hand and the ambitions of kings, princes, and 
dictators on the other. She it was that found the 
Roman world two-thirds slave and made it free. She 
it was that found woman the victim of man’s bestiality 
and made her man’s companion through the sacrament 
of holy matrimony. She it was that spread institutions 
of learning over the face of the then known world, and 
rescued man from the thraldom of ignorance and super- 
sition. She it was that saved ancient learning from the 
ruthless hands of the barbarian and preserved it for our 
enlightenment today. All that is pure; all that is holy; 
all that is worthwhile in human life today may be 
traced to the teachings which she ground into the very 
souls of men from the days of Pentecost down to the 
hour in which we live. As she has been in the past, 
so she is today. Look around you and about you and 
tead the stories of your country’s life in current litera- 
ture and you will find that she and she alone has stood 
as a wall of adamant against the ruthless desecration of 
God's holy laws by the pagan philosophies of the hour. 
§o it behooves us all to put more time “in the eternal 
plan” and less time in the five year plan—for what 
doth it profit a man if he fill the whole world with 
tractors and suffer the loss of his immortal soul. 
__ Religiously our age witnesses for the first time dur- 
ing the nineteen centuries of the Christian era the 
heads of powerful nations, committed to the creed of 
sheer might, waging war against God and against re- 
ligion generally. In the past, it was not altogether un- 
usual for civil powers to persecute one or another re- 
ligious organization or race, but not religion as a whole. 
Never before was atheistic doctrine officially introduced 
into the curriculum of schools to replace religious in- 
struction. Never before were little children actually 
denied the opportunity to receive knowledge about the 
God who created them. 

In a nation divorced from God and His salutary 
laws, where the creed of hate has replaced the creed of 
charity, where domestic class warfare is deliberately 
incited, where only blood and power of arms matter, 
there can be no Social Justice, no true personal liberty, 
but only slavish subservience. The darkest previous 
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period of the Christian era puts our age to shame in 
the above respects. orally, nations which long re- 
joiced in the Christian name present a sadder sight 
than ever before in history. Propaganda against re- 
ligion, whether it be so intended or not, is propaganda 
in behalf of looseness of morals, because morality has 
no sanction apart from God and religion. Hence it is 
not surprising that family life has deteriorated, that the 
marriage bond has become a mere civil contract dis- 
solvable at will, that sex excesses are so easily condoned, 
that civil and parental authority is no longer respected, 
that the press, the theatre and the platform are so 
irreverent and shameless, that the churches have lost 
their influence, that crime of every nature is on the 
increase. Good is called evil and evil good in this “en- 
lightened”? twentieth century. Dr. Sutherland’s view- 
point, as regards the lack of cultural training in the pro- 
fessional engineer, is well taken. I am speaking from 
fact and not from fiction when I say that the average 
engineer cannot write a grammatical business letter. As 
for listening to most any of us give a talk, it is ofttimes 
pathetic. The lack of contact with the liberal arts may 
be the answer to the problem. (And the writer may be 
included.) 

There is a serious distinction between an engineer 
and a man with an engineering education. These are 
not the opposite ends of the same stick. He may be 
possessed of brain capacity to absorb and yet lack native 
ability to apply any of it. We may introduce and 
employ many panaceas. There is, however, but one 
answer. It is inevitable that an engineer will and 
should be required to prosecute a pre-engineering edu- 
cation as is now required by other learned professions. 
We graduate from an American college of engineering 
at the expiration of four years and kid ourselves into 
saying that we have had four years of engineering 
fundamentals. This is not so. The first two years 
we were actually cleaning up the dirt that should have 
been cleaned up before they permitted us to register 
in a college of engineering. We are covering our 
mathematics and physics (and covering up our English) 
The sophomore year is pretty well used up before any 
student has acquired a working knowledge of calculus 
and differential equations. I could go on and on, but 
this might terminate in a very tiresome epistle. 

If only we could get fixed in the minds of students 
and teachers alike that wisdom and knowledge are not 
opposite ends of the same stick. Knowledge is but 
one’s brain capacity to absorb, and a college campus 
may be a good place to pour it in, providing we are 
not pouring it into a mental vacuum (and sometimes 
we are). But a man might be possessed of all the 
knowledge in the world, and with it all be a blatant 
fool (as is evidenced by personal acquaintances known 
to all of us). Wisdom is a “something” that our 
Maker endows us with at birth. But it appears that 
He does not endow us all with wisdom in the same 
degree. Perhaps if He did, each of us would prefer 
sitting in the driver’s seat, and no one would be left 
to do the work. 
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April 16th, 17th and 18th were the dates, and world- 
famed Atlantic City the scene, of the delayed 1941 Conven- 
tion of the National Society of Professional Engineers held in 
conjunction with the twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Society of Professional Engineers. 

Despite the existence of a state of War, with its countless 
demands upon engineers, more than three hundred persons 
attended the sessions and functions of the Convention. Official 
delegates from Oklahoma and Missouri fraternized with those 
of Massachusetts and New York. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
exchanged opinions with New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Washington, Virginia and other sections of the 
country. While the subject of war was naturally uppermost 
in the minds of the delegates the everyday problems of the 
engineer received a full measure of expression and attention 
at both the meeting of the Board of Directors and the open 
sessions of the Convention. 

Preceded by conference and dinner sessions of the State 
Secretaries on Wednesday, April 15th, the Convention was 
formally opened by the New Jersey Society with an address 
of welcome by Mayor Thomas T. Taggart, Jr., on Thursday 
morning. Throughout Thursday, Friday and Saturday various 
business sessions were interspersed with the presentation of a 
dozen addresses on various subjects identified with the War 
Emergency and the role of the Engineer. The discussions which 
followed the several addresses afforded an opportunity for an 
exchange of opinions between members and speakers. Those 
who appeared before the convention by invitation, together with 
the topics discussed were: 

Hon. John Lloyd, Jr., Counsellor-at-law, Atlantic City, 
“Our Constitution.” 

Engineer Arnold H. Vey, State Trafic Engineer, Assis- 
tant Director of Civilian Defense, Trenton, N. J. “The 
Engineer in Civilian Defense.” 

Col. Geo. F. Lewis, Chief of Repairs and Utilities, Con- 
struction Division, Corps of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 
“The Engineer in the Armed Forces.” 

Hon. George Sutherland, Industrial Section, War Pro- 

_ duction Board, Washington, “Salvaging and Scrap Speed- 

‘up Program.” 

Engineer C. C. Knipmeyer, President, National Council, 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, “The Engineer Comes Into His Own.” 

Dr. Ernest J. Stocking, Assistant Chief, Examining 
Division, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., “Engineers in Uncle Sam's Service.” 

Charles M. Upham, Engineering Director, American Road 
Builders Association, Washington, “The International High- 
way. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, Director,’ United States Concilia- 
tion Service, Washington, “Handling Labor Disputes in 
the War Emergency.” 

Col. Allen G. Goldsmith, Vice-President, Mead Corp., 
New York City, “The Future of American Industry.” 

Hon. Merle Vincent, Wage-Hour Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, New York City, “The Object and War- 
time Effect of the Federal Wage-Hour Act.” 

Col. Hugh A. Kelly, U. S. Army Engineers, “The En- 
gineer’s Place in National Defense.” ; 
The Reports presented by the various standing and special 

committees of the National Society disclosed that despite the 
exigencies of the past year the professional movement has made 
pronounced gains. A net improvement of approximately 25 per 
cent in membership and income was indicated by Executive 
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Secretary Larson and Treasurer Simpson in their respectig Th 
presentations. So complete and enlightening was the report of recognit 
the Legislative Committee, by Chairman Samuel I. Sacks, thaf was stré 
by common consent it was agreed to publish the same in thd have pr 
next issue of The American Engineer. The administration of kinds o 
President Holbrook, who has enthused the membership with hig impress 
forcefulness and capacity, holds promise of great achievemen Society 
The Annual Banquet which was followed by dancing ang clusions 
professional entertainment was a colorful and greatly enjoyeg emolum 
accompaniment of the Convention. economi 
The Honorable Harold G. Hoffman, former Governor o salaries 
the State of New Jersey acted as toastmaster and demonstrateg of its k 
his capacity and versatility for the role. Addresses were deli An 
ered by the Honorable Russell S. Wise, President of the N appeal | 
Jersey Society, and former Speaker of the New Jersey Legisl schools 
ture, who tilted ably with ex-Governor Hoffman; Arthur Vj democre 
Sheridan, Past President of the National Society, who spoke a professic 
the “Road to Peace’; Dr. Harvey N. Davis, President of "ponst 
Stevens Institute of Technology, who stressed the role of thq Warrant 
engineer in his topic of “Winning this War” and Presided WI 
Elmer A. Holbrook of the National Society who discussed thy is the v 
progress of the professional engineering movement and whos of this . 
sincere and appealing acknowledgment of the cooperation ex democra 
tended to him as President of the Society produced a noticeabl WI 
reaction upon the part of an engineering audience representing phases p 
many different States. It is significant that every Chapter of th WI 
Pennsylvania Society was represented officially as a token 4 1 ef 
regard for President Holbrook. Thirty-six fellow Pennsylvani BE 
engineers greeted him. He was visibly appreciative of thi sional E 
mark of esteem. 
A matter which provoked considerable discussion from th of ers 

the 

floor of the Convention was the introduction of a proposal # robl 
associate, for the emergency at least, all grades and types 0 Ry 
scientific and technical persons in a single federation. From t Oneerin, 
exchanges of opinion expressed, this subject has unlimited po BE 
sibilities for debate. Whether scientific and professional peop! technical 
stand to improve the common lot of society, as well as the to inculc 
own individual roles in that society, through the acceptance ¢ sional re 
the social formulae applied by labor unions could not be demot The 
strated by discussion. It was apparent however, that few > Federal 
lieved the professional and labor movements were compat accorded 
In order to gather data on the progress and possibilities of, ang ing quali 
future for, various forms of organization and the trend and if » apm 
fluence of social control over such matters the subject was a ae 


ferred to the Committee on Professional Relations. 
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respectivg The value of fee and salary schedules as a means for 
report of recognition of engineering services by government and industry 
acks, thal was stressed by various delegates. A number of State Societies 
ne in thi have prepared schedules relevant to fees and salaries for various 
ration of kinds of engineering services. The Convention was particularly 
| with hig impressed by the bulletin prepared and copyrighted by the Ohio 
ievemeni{ Society in which is set forth detailed considerations and con- 
cing ang clusions.on the subject of an adequate appraisal of the financial 
’ enjoye§ emoluments to which the engineer is entitled under the present 
economic system. The Ohio schedule of engineering fees and 
vernor of Salaties is undoubtedly the most complete and orderly document 
constrateg of its kind in this country. 
ere deli) Among the resolutions adopted by the Convention was an 
the New appeal to the several State Societies and the various engineering 
+ Legis Schools of the country urging that they espouse American 
rthur Vj democracy as an ideal and endeavor to engender within the 
spoke of Profession, present and future, an acceptance of its social 
ident of ‘esponsibility and leadership. The nature of this resolution 
e of thy Warrants its reproduction: 
President WHEREAS: the fact that our objective in the present war 
assed thy is the winning of the peace, makes it essential that the citizens 
id whos} of this country keep clearly in view the ideals of the American 
ation exf democratic: commonwealth, and 
joticeabld WHEREAS: this technological civilization is in many 
pap phases particularly the creation of the engineering fraternity, and 
is BS WHEREAS: the engineer is inevitably responsible for the 
sepia cial effects of his constructions and inventions 
of thy . BE IT RESOLVED: that the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers urge upon all State Societies and their several 
chapters that they initiate and continue active public discussion 


from th4 

posal ti of the American democratic ideal, the internal and external 
types dl problems of our democracy, and the responsibility of the en- 
‘rom thq Meeting profession to exercise social leadership, and also 

ted po BE IT RESOLVED: that the State Societies urge upon the 


1 peopl technical schools in their several territories their responsibility 


as theif ' inculcate in all students of engineering the spirit of profes- 
‘ance of sional responsibility in the way of democratic social leadership. 
demon The Convention instructed the Society to seek from the 


few bef Federal Public Housing Authority the same recognition that is 

npatibl accorded to the architectural and legal professions, by appoint- 

of, ang Ing qualified engineers to administrative and executive positions 

and inf incident to the engineering phases of its program. It also urged 

was t engineering charges be segregated and established apart 
from architectural fees. 
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Resolutions were also approved: extending greetings and 
hope for the safe return of Past President John W. Beretta 
now in the armed forces in Newfoundland; expressing hope for 
the speedy return to health of President Fred H. Zurmuhlen 
of New York, now directing construction at the Trinidad Base; 
and commending Executive Secretary Edw. Larson and his staff 
on the wholehearted interest and efficiency of the National 
Headquarters Office. 

The Board of Directors recommended to the several State 
Societies that they adopt a uniform policy whereby no member 
who is in the armed forces be dropped for non-payment of dues 
while on active duty. 

As a result of wide difference of opinion over the 
propriety of a bonding and insurance system for surveyors, as 
suggested by one State and opposed by another, the Board of 
Directors authorized the appointment of a special committee to 
investigate and report back to the Board. 

Of particular interest was the application of the delegate 
method of State representation. Wiéith the requirement of cre- 
dentials and the distribution of voting strength in accordance 
with the membership strength of the various State organiza- 
tions, the N. S. P. E. Convention now takes on the appear- 
ance of a truly national body, conducting its affairs as a 
congress or house of delegates. Under such system the concept 
of the United States Republic is extended to the profession. 
As President Holbrook remarked “This is symbolic of the ex- 
pansion from the Town Hall to the Congress procedure. This 
Convention is a congress of selected delegates from constituent 
State bodies.” All members may participate in discussion but 
voting is restricted to the delegates chosen by the State Societies. 
Thus the acts of every convention more nearly express the 
national will than would a meeting where the local attendance 
might well prevent a nationwide conclusion. Furthermore under 
the delegate system representation from a much larger number 
of States is assured. As conducted by President Holbrook the 
results of this convention or congress of delegates were com- 
mented on favorably by those in attendance. 

The New Jersey Society was a splendid host and merited 
the recognition that was expressed by those present. It is to 
be hoped that at some future date, when this famous resort 
shall be able to return to peacetime conditions, Atlantic City 
may be again the site of a National Society Convention. 

Faced with the uncertainties of a crisis more likely to 
affect every individual than any the United States has pre- 
viously faced, the justification for and propriety of future con- 
ventions must give pause to every organization, especially one 
composed of engineers whose vital role in this war is likely to 
require complete recruitment or mobilization of every available 
technically trained man. While the site, dates and tentative 
plans for the 1942 Convention have already been decided upon 
and collaboration with other participating groups arranged, it is 
apparent that the exigencies of the situation affect all groups 
and make uncertain any plans. With this in mind the Board 
of Directors authorized the President to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee, with power to act, and instructed it to wait, watch and 
determine whether the Society shall convene this fall as a body 
or entrust its affairs to a meeting of the Board of Directors. 
To any who would point to the requirements of the Society's 
constitution, one may with all propriety and popular approval 
reply “Gentlemen, this is War.” 

The next issue of The American Engineer will contain 
some of the addresses and reports of the Convention, which 
took place after most of the material of this issue had gone 
to press. 
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SOCIETY CONSTITUTION IMPRESSIONS FROM MEXICO 
Two Amendments Carried Professional Introductions Accepted Credentials 
Deal With Board of Directors and Nominations Reciprocity Urged 
An interesting and encouraging letter has reached the 
Following is the report of the Committee appointed to Editor through President Zurmuhlen of the New York State 
canvass the ballots cast in February. This announcement was Society whose courtesy in forwarding the same is appreciated. 
issued from National Headquarter rch 23: The American Engineer would welcome other accounts of tri 
q s as of March 23: Ps 
beyond our national borders. It wishes to commend Engineer 
Frederick Mardus for this missionary efforts. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
onal Press Buildi Engr. Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, President 
National Press Building The New York State Society Bull 
Washington, D. C. of Professional Engineers unde 
Grand Central Terminal prest 
New York, New York of 
March 23, 1942 furtl 
TO THE PRESIDENTS OF Dear Fred: | 
STATE MEMBER SOCIETIES: Having returned from my recent trip to Mexico, I Wic 
The two amendments to the National Constitution wish to thank you and your office for the introductions Voh 
proposed and voted on last month, were accepted by the you gave me to the various Mexican engineering societies. strug 
membership by three to one vote. The Presidents and Secretaries of these organizations ap- towa 
preciated our cordial greetings and in turn asked me to least. 
For your convenience, we enclose herewith a copy of extend to our Society their own sincere good wishes. the - 
the Constitution which has been in force. I acquainted them with the progress of the profes gine 
. sional engineering movement in the United States and par- a pl 
the ticularly with the work that the National and the New have 
Vi_Beer York State Societies have been doing. They showed con- 
shall of the OlScers of siderable interest and several spoke of similarly planning 
the unification of engineers in Mexico. e 
the National Society, —. the Executive Secretary; the The following is a list of the engineers I met and the not 
two (2) immediate Past Presidents, and the Directors from urgenisitionn 1 ‘stetacted: with: 
each Member State Society, who shall be named by the that 
said State Society. Each Member State Society shall have Engineer Jose A. Cuevas, President, Centre Naciong” tatu 
Sor the Suet Sve hundied (400) frac de Ingenieros, Puente de Alvarado No. 56, Mexico, D. F. 
Engineer Cuevas, a past President of the Sociedad de . Ic 
dred Ingenieros y Arquitectos de Mexico, is an outstanding Com 
Consulting Engineer and an authority on Mexico City’s 
fraction thereof members in good standing. Directors from ond 
resented He is also the founder of the monthly publication called 
th genieros. He said that he would publish an article about 
our Society and my visit. 
Article VII—Nominations Engineer Manuel Buen Abad, President-Elect, Sociedad 
Nominations for officers shall be made by a committee of 2 — y — de Mexico, Puente de Alvarado 
five (5) consisting of a Chairman and four members, who o. 58, Mexico, D. F. : 
shall be nominated and elected from the floor at the Engineer Francisco Gomez-Perez, a past President of enga 
Annual Convention of each year, to serve for the fol- the Sociedad de Ingenieros y Arquitectos de Mexico, 1s from 
lowing calendar year. No officers shall be eligible for to office 
membership on this Committee and the Committee shall rrigacion, Articulo 1 o. 97, Mexico, V. fr. fle m 
not nominate one of its members for an officer. The written extensively on engineering subjects and is an ex . 
Nominating Committee must secure the ratification of each cellent translator of American engineering articles. ua 
nominee from the State Executive Board of the State Engineer Mariano Moctezuma, Director Gerente, Es: one 
Society of which the nominee is a member. Additional cuela Nacional de Ingenieros, Secunda Calle de Tacuba, 
nominations shall be placed on the official ballot upon Numero 5, Mexico, D. F. ays a 
petition of fifty members, all of whom must be in good Engineer Carlos Santacruz, Secretary, Associacion Mex- jas 
standing, if received at least one week prior to the printing icana de Ingenieros Mecanicos y Electricistas (Ingeniero prog 
of the official ballot. Venegas, Pres.), Despacho 15, Mexico, D. F., is also ‘ cs 
Yours very truly, Assistant Chief Engineer to the General Electric Company ” 
EDWARD LARSON, in Mexico City. 
Riiiibes Becwcinny. Engineer Armando Santacruz, Jr., a brother of Carlos Arm 
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Santacruz, is a member of the various Mexican engineer- 
ing societies, and is also Director of the Federal Public 
Works Department, Communications Building, Secunda 
Calle de Tacuba, Mexico, D.F. He is a well-known Civil 
Engineer and was Executive Secretary to the recent High- 
way Congress in Mexico. 

All these engineers were most cordial and, when I 
left, they expressed a hope to be able to visit the United 
States and us in New York in the future. Meanwhile they 
asked me to correspond with them to continue our friendly 
contacts. 

Professionally yours, 


FREDERICK MARDUS 


THE SECOND MILE 
by 
Pres. Wm. E. Wickenden 
Case Institute of Applied Science 


In a recent article appearing in the Student Chapter 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
under the heading, “The Second Mile” President Wickenden 
presents some arguments, concerning the basis and objectives 
of a profession, which afford considerable opportunity for 
further discussion. 

One finds much to subscribe to in the brief of Dr. 
Wickenden. His “Mile of Compulsion” and his “Mile of 
Voluntary Effort” are splendid concise representations of the 
struggle which besets men as well as professions in their efforts 
toward achievement and recognition. However, to some at 
least, the author of “The Second Mile” misstates or misjudges 
the philosophy of those who plead for the licensing of En- 
gineers as a step toward public recognition of engineering as 
a profession. No informed person be'ieves that “We shall 
have protection, prestige and profit to our hearts’ desires”. As 
a whole proponents of licensing do not, believe in, promise, 
hope fer or desire any such end for engineers. Apparently 
the philosophy of the Professional Engineer Movement is still 
not accepted or fully appreciated even by distinguished men 
within the profession. This adds to the problem of securing 
that which is most essential to the establishment of professional 
status—-Priblic acceptance of the same. The opinions of Dr. 
Wickenden are suggested for the perusal of engineers generally. 


Comments are invited by The American Engineer. 


ARMY SPECIALIST CORPS 
Civilian Personnel Being Recruited 
To Release Officers for Combat Service 


The Army hopes to replace many of its officers presently 
engaged in administrative and industrial tasks with experts 
from professional and business life. The United States Army 
officer is usually a trained fighting executive and is presently 
more valuable with troops than in non-combatant service where 
he can be replaced by persons who though lacking the physical 
and military qualifications, can effectively perform duties inci- 
dent to the administration of war work. 

It is believed that from 50,000 to 100,000 civilians will 
eventually be required for the Specialist Corps. Details of 
duties, rank and pay have been worked out by the Army. The 
Program is patterned somewhat after similar German and Italian 
Organizations. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
Army Specialist Corps at Washington, D. C 
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N.S.P.E. PAST PRESIDENTS 
Their Whereabouts and Activities 
DAVID B. STEINMAN 

The first President of the National Society, and one of its 
sponsors, D. B. Steinman, has many outstanding achievements 
to his credit. His versatility and capacity have recently been 
given new expression through the medium of an interesting 
story entitled “Bridges and Their Builders”. In collaboration 
with Dr. Sara Ruth Watson, the charming and accomplished 
daughter of a prominent engineer of Ohio, he has artistically 
woven together the strands of man’s isolated endeavors to pro- 
vide an easier and more direct pathway for those who come 
after him. Books often endure longer than bridges. 

’ ARTHUR V. SHERIDAN 

The latest information on the second President of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers is that the United 
States Engineers Corps did not think him physically qualified 
for active service. He is now serving as Editor and hopes 
for the indulgence of readers of The American Engineer. 

PERRY T. FORD 

Of those who helped lay the foundations of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers none better appreciated the 
capabilities and defects of men and the workings of society 
than Perry T. Ford its third President. The personality and 
political sense of Perry saved more than one situation for the 
Society. Still associated in a secretarial capacity with the Ohio 
State Registration Board, he is now engaged in consulting prac- 
tice in Columbus. 

JOHN C. RIEDEL 

Kindly, well informed and always solicitous, John C. 
Riedel, the fourth person to preside over the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, is daily assuming new duties in addi- 
tion to his posts as Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate 
and City Planning Commissioner for New York. His latest 
role is that of Deputy or Division Chief of Public Works 
Civilian Defense for the City of New York. 

JOHN W. BERETTA 

The immediate Past President John Beretta is presently a 
long way from the heart of Texas. He is an officer in the 
United States Army and on active duty in Newfoundland. 
Despite the exigencies of war he maintains contact with and 
interest in the National Society. A recent letter is published 
herewith. 

CAPTAIN JOHN WARD BERETTA, A.C. 
Newfoundland Base Command 
Newfoundland 


Dean E. A. Holbrook, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Dear Dean Holbrook: 

Copies of the “American Engineer” for January- 
February, 1942, have just arrived here and I have read 
the issue with much interest. Please accept my sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the nice mention of my en- 
trance into military service contained in your first mes- 
sage. It is such things as this that make life worth living 
and the rigors of military service worth while. 

Our Commanding General also read the message and 
agrees most heartily with your definition of modern war 
and the importance of the Professional Engineer in our 
war efforts. You might be interested in the fact that, in 
addition to my other military and engineering duties, I am 
now serving the Commanding General as Senior Aide- 
de-Camp. 

The new make up of the “American Engineer” is 
very fine and bodes well for the future development of 
the publication. You are to be congratulated on the 
constructive progress already evidenced at the very outset 
of your term of office as President of the N. S. P. E. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, yours sincerely, 

JOHN W. BERETTA, Captain, A.C. 


Good luck and safe conduct to you, Captain Jack 
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HONORABLE ROBERT H. CRAIG 
Chairman Pennsylvania Civil Service Commission 
Profession Commends Governor 


, The State Senate on Thursday, April 9th, confirmed the 
appointment of Robert Hall Craig, an editor of The American 
Engineer, as Chairman of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Com- 
mission. This is a high and important public office and the 
recognition of Engineer and Editor Craig is a source of grati- 
fication to the National Society of Professional Engineers as 
well as to his immediate friends. The Society commends the 
action of the Governor and the Senate of Pennsylvania. 

Congratulations and good wishes, Commissioner Craig. 


SOCIETY OPPOSES LEGISLATION 
Urges Amendment to Congressional Bill 
That Would Recognize Engineering Corporations 


In an endeavor to amend what appeared to be a relatively 
insignificant, but which is actually a most important considera- 
tion to professional engineers, the office of the Secretary ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations Committee and ap- 
pealed for the elimination of the right of corporations to secure 
professional recognition in connection with engineering work to 
be performed on a federal project. 

The basis of the objection is set forth in detail in a formal 
protest addressed to the Appropriations Committee of the United 
States Senate, copies of which have been transmitted to all State 
Societies and other appropriate sources asking for support of 
the Society’s position. The following excerpts will sufice to 
advise the reader. 


On Wednesday, March 11th the House of Represen- 
tatives passed HR 6736, an appropriation bill. That bill, 
although a routine matter, will, as now worded, work a hard- 
ship on the engineers of the country. Furthermore, the 
bill fails to serve the best interests of the Government. 

On page seventeen, section five, the Governor of the 
Panama Canal is empowered to engage “the services of 
architects, engineers, and other technical and professional 
personnel, or firms or corporations thereof, as may be 
necessary”. May we suggest that the words “or corpora- 
tions” should be stricken from the bill. 

It is a fundamental rule of common law that a cor- 
poration may not practice a learned profession, and the 
courts have uniformly prohibited such practice by injunc- 
tion, Re Co-operative Law Co., 198 N.Y. 479, 92 N.E. 
15, 32 L.R.A. (N.S.) 55, 139 Am. St. Rep. 839, 19 Ann. 
Cas. 879, and even by dissolution, State ex rel Price, At- 
torney General v. Ohio Automobilists’ Protective Assn. 
Co., 103 Ohio St. 677, 136 N.E. 59. It is true that, until 
comparatively recent times, engineering has not been con- 
sidered to be a learned profession. However, since the case 
of U. S. v. Laws, 163 U. S. 258, 16 S. Ct. 998, 41 L. Ed. 
151 (about 1870), which places chemists upon a profes- 
sional plane, the courts have classed engineering with law 
and medicine, Com. ex rel v. Humphrey, 288 Pa. 280, 
136 A. 213; Dvorine v. Castelberg Jewelry Corp., 170 Md. 
661, 185 A. 562, and many other cases. 

For the above reasons, and for the good of the coun- 
try, this Society will greatly appreciate your giving the 
matter your consideration. 

The measure is H. R. 6736. Copies can be obtained by 
addressing the National Society of Professional Engineers, Nation- 
al Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“ENGINEERS IN TRAINING” 
Proposal to Establish Same Pressed 
Would Give Designation to Candidates 

Who Pass Preliminary Examination 


Over a period of years there has been a growing con. 
viction that the present general practice of compelling candj- 
dates for the right to practice Professional Engineering to 
spend at least four years subsequent to graduation before being 
eligible for examination is not warranted. Other well-established 
professions do not pursue this method. The fact that the 
minimum requirement of four years must have been spent in 
acquiring experience of “a grade and character satisfactory to 
the Board” has resulted in much complaint from applicants 
whose need for employment may not always permit them to 
meet the opinion of the Board on satisfactory experience. Ip 
New York the average time required of candidates in the last 
few years has been six years. In many instances it has been 
considerably longer, often making the age of entrance to the 
profession close to thirty years. The requirements in other 
states may be slightly less stringent but the question of accept: 
able experience, either for entrance to the examination or for 
license direct where no examination is required, must always 
be a moot question. 

The recent action by young men in the Metropolitan area 
of New York, who with the aid of the New York State Society, 
have apparently pleaded their cause with success, is being 
observed throughout the nation and will most likely produce 
similar endeavors in other states. The State Societies should 
be carefully weighing now, the “Engineer in Training” program 
before others take hold. 

Some information and comments on the subject are here 
reproduced. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Dean Elmer A. Holbrook 

Schools of Engineering and Mines 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Dear Dean Holbrook: 

I have been apprised of your interest in, and study of, 
the general subject of professional engineering training and 
recognition. Here in New York State we are at the pre- 
sent time mulling over a resolution to permit graduates of 
approved engineering schools to become immediately eligible 
to those portions of our engineer licensing examination 
dealing with problems of theory. The plea for these 
young men emanates from the situation whereby for some 
four years immediately following their graduation from an 
approved engineering institution they are literally “on their 
own” without being encouraged to consider themselves a 
part of the body of professional engineers. These young 
men and their sponsors ask that they may be given op: 
portunity to take the theory part of our licensing examina 
tion when their training in theory is still freshly in mind. 

They would like also the privilege of calling them 
selves “Engineer-in-training” or some similar title in order 
to prove their identity with the profession. The suggestion 
is made that they get some kind of certificate from the 
Department if and as they pass that portion of the ex 
amination in question. 

The suggestion is further made that possibly the 
amount of experience credit for actual engineering practice 
be abbreviated somewhat to perhaps one half the amount 
now required in this State, thus reducing our present 
requisite from eight years to six years, of which four might 
be given on the year by year basis for attendance upon 
approved engineering study. E 

I have already called one meeting to discuss this 
subject at which members of our Board of Engineer Ex: 
aminers were present, as were representatives of the 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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student group and New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers as well. I have called a second meeting on the 
subject at which I am inviting representatives of our New 
York State engineering schools to be present and to par- 
ticipate in a discussion on the subject, at which our 
Board of Engineer Examiners and representatives of the 
Department will also be in attendance. 

If you can find time in your busy life to write me 
any particular thought or thoughts you may have with re- 
spect to this matter I shall greatly appreciate the courtesy. 
I write to you as a representative of one of our outstand- 
ing engineering schools located outside of the immediate 
jurisdiction of New York State. It would be of course 
entirely too much to presume to impose upon your time to 
suggest that you attempt to meet with us on the occasion 
of this conference. While we would be delighted at such 
a prospect we will appreciate any word you might write 
me touching the subject. We realize of course that students 
outside of New York State would be as greatly affected 
as students in approved engineering schools in New York 
State. I am endeavoring on this occasion to find out the 
reaction of the representatives of our engineering schools 
with respect to the resolution. 

Our meeting is schedu'ed to be held at two P. M., 
Friday, March 27th, in the Regents Room of the Educa- 
tion Building, Albany. Therefore any word you might 
send me between now and then will be appreciatively 
received. 

Cordially yours, 
IRWIN A. CONROE 
Assistant Commissioner 


March 24, 1942 
Mr. Irwin A. Conroe, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education 
The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 
Dear Mr. Conroe: 

I have your letter of March 18 concerning “Engineer- 
‘in-Training” status of recent engineering graduates to be 
gained through pre-professional examination in theory im- 
mediately after graduation. 

Doctors, lawyers, accountants, and other professional 
groups take their State examinations in the theory of their 
professions almost immediately after graduation, and while 
the many details of the subjects are still fresh in their 
minds. This is right and proper. 

Engineers, after graduation, tend to become specialists 
in some field of application of engineering. As they gain 
competence in their chosen field they likewise lose the 
memory of details in other fields. In my own case, I have 
to use a handbook or a textbook today if I meet a problem 
outside my own specialized field. So it seems only right 
and fair that the young engineering graduate should be 
allowed to take his examination in theory while the de- 
tails are still fresh in his mind. He then can concentrate 
on his chosen field and within four or five years can give 
you evidence of his professional competence in this field. 

As Dean of an engineering school and as National 
President of the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
I am heartily in favor of the plan of preliminary examina- 
tion in engineering theory for the recent graduate. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. HOLBROOK, Dean 


Some THOUGHTS ON “ENGINEERS-IN-TRAINING” 
Preliminary to Registration 
Memorandum by Charles F. Scott, Yale University 


NOTE: Invitation to participate in a conference on 
March 27 concerning immediate enrollment of gradu- 
ates as “Engineers-in-Training” and the giving of pre- 
liminary examinations by the State Board of Engineer- 
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ing Examiners was received earlier this week from 

Acting Assistant Commissioner Conroe, of, the Univer- 

sity of the State of New York. 

Without having seen the report of a prior conference, 

and with but slight opportunity for conference with 

Connecticut colleagues, I am venturing some first 

“Thoughts” on the proposal, in which I am just now 

particularly interested as our Connecticut Board is 

considering the same general problem. 
I. The Proposal. “Those portions of examinations deal- ° 
ing with problems of theory” are to be given to graduates 
shortly after graduation “when their training in theory is 
still freshly in mind.” 
Possible Corollaries 

1. That licensing examinations conform to the student 
idea that goals to attain are the passing of examinations 
which are memory tests normally preceded by a cramming 
period. 

2. That licensing boards should not accept accredited 
diplomas but should promptly check up on the final ex- 
aminations of the senior year by substantially equivalent 
questions, the answers to which are presumably not yet 
forgotten. 

3. That licensing boards should regard theory as a 
juvenile attainment, normally forgotten by the time a cer- 
tificate is issued; i.e., that the two essential requisites for 
certification—a diploma and certain years of satisfactory 
experience—are separate and distinct; hence the “theory” 
period may be closed by a prompt check upon the quali- 
fication to which the diploma certifies and the independent 
experience period then begins unimpeded by text book 
theories. 

Preliminary Examinations as Aids to Development. 
Preamble: As graduates enter the critical experience period 
when they are “on their own” they need information and 
guidance which wi.l aid their self-development. 

First of all they should understand that while qualifica- 
tion for registration does involve both “theory and prac- 
tice” there should be an integration of knowledge and 
experience. Thus the engineer needs ability to size up 
practical situations and to express them as formulated 
problems and to deal with them by principles he under- 
stands. Formula or theory he once memorized may be 
forgotten although available in hand books, but scientific 
principles should be absorbed and be a basis for his 
engineering method of thinking. 

1. Preliminary examinations should feature the future 
rather than past—engineering problems rather“than class 
room exercises. Situations calling for imagination and 
judgment may give understanding and insight as to en- 
gineering processes and professional methods, and still call 
for sufficient theory to demonstrate its utility and make 
the recent student feel at home. Such an examination 
may give a foretaste of engineering in action and a realiza- 
tion that theory is after all practically useful and should 
not be wholly forgotten. The examination problems may 
awaken curiosity .and interest to be followed by reading 
and investigation. Specific reference in the problems to 
actual structures or plants or machines or processes will be 
a further shift from abstract “theory” to reality. 

2. Reports to candidates may be amplified beyond 
mere “passed” or “failed” or a per cent evaluation. If 
mistakes were indicated, not only numerical, but in meth- 
ods or judgments, it may be helpful. Possibly a ‘general 
summary to all taking an examination and personal com- 
ment to a few would be worth while. 

These sketchy suggestions may assist in making this 
period truly one of engineers-in-training. In general, boards 
have awaited the examination period before definitely in- 
dicating what they are expecting in knowledge or experi- 
ence or method or attitude. Applicants often assume that 
tests are like school day tests and will therefore emphasize 
what is then forgotten. Preliminary examinations may 
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evolve into a sort of sponsoring, directing system which 
will aid young men in continued study and in assimilating 
experience. This may be wholly a board activity or it may 
be shared by other engineering groups. In general, gradu- 
ates have been set adrift by the schools and have been 
“on their own” until they encountered a registration board. 

3. A preliminary examination shortly after gradua- 
tion brings registration and engineering school closer to- 
gether. If the test is not of the not-yet-forgotten theory 
school type but is of the broader engineering type, the 
latter ideal may seep back into the school. Engineering 
teachers may be led to see what the boards want and to 
modify their ideas and methods accordingly. Teachers and 
boards may combine to aid after-graduation development. 

4. Appraisal by professors of those entering engin- 
eers-in-training has been suggested; not only percentage 
ratings but qualitative characteristics such as analytical 
ability, promise of development, handbook type vs. ability 
to use basic principles, general character and dependability, 
sense of responsibility. Such reports by teachers while the 
students are fresh in their minds will be useful to boards 
and will impress on teachers the qualities boards evaluate. 


NOTE: At the conclusion of the conference the 
writer said that the critical comment in his statement 
concerned the implication in the wording of the pro- 
posa! that examinations were mere tests of memory. 
He saw much merit in a well-conducted system of 
engineers-in-training. He liked the constructive pro- 
posal of Dean Holbrook that examinations following 
graduation might establish the applicant’s understand- 
ing of the various fields included in his curriculum 
while the later examination might determine the com- 
petency developed by experience and study in his 
chosen field. 

He expressed appreciation of the invitation to partici- 
pate in the New York conference. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Comments and Suggestions 


This is the second issue since the signing of the recent 
contract between the National Society of Professional Engineers 
of Washington, D. C., address and the National Industrial 
Publishing Corporation, of New York City. 

It is the hope of the editorial and business representatives 
of the Society as well as those of the National Industrial 
Publishing Corporation that an appreciable improvement be- 
tween the first and second issues is discernible. 

For a number of years the National Society has looked 
forward to a business arrangement that would transfer The 
American Engineer from a financial liability to an economic 
asset. The success of the New York State Society in its pub- 
lication of an annual “Year Book” suggested that the ability 
and zeal of President Frederick H. Zurmuhlen might aid 
materially in placing The American Engineer on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 

Appointed as a special agent for N. S. P. E. Mr. Zurmuh- 
len after a year of effort succeeded in securing a suitable 
publisher and in preparing a contract that was mutually satis- 
factory. This was a task well done and the business affairs 
of the publication are in capable hands. 

The Editorial phase of The American Engineer is being 
handled by past President Arthur V. Sheridan with the aid of 
Robert Hall Craig of Harrisburg, who edited the publication 
for five years prior to the recent arrangements whereby the 
publishing was transferred from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania to 
New York 

Recently the following appeal was sent to all Member- 
Society Presidents: 
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Dear Mr. President: 

As may be noted from the January-February issue 
The American Engineer is now appearing under new pub. 
lishing auspices. The undersigned has agreed to serve, at 
least for the time being, as Editor. He will have asso. 
ciated with him in that capacity Robert Hall Craig, who 
has carried the burden of the publication for the past five 
years, and who has recently been nominated to the post 
of Chairman of the Pennsylvania State Civil Service Com. 
mission. It is expected that additional editorial personnel 
in various parts of the country will eventually be added 
to the staff. 


In order that it may serve its purpose, The American 
Engineer must cover the entire profession, must be up- 
to-date and must carry news and information from every 
part of the country. The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives requires the coilaboration of every State Society 
and every Society Chapter. 

Would it be asking too much to request that you ap- 
point some individual, preferably the Secretary, who will 
assume the responsibility for transmitting without delay 
any news concerning your State Society or any of its 
Chapters? This will require that you secure the co 
operation of the Secretary of each Chapter. Notices of 
meetings should be received sufficiently in advance to 
appear in the publication before the meetings take place. 
Information concerning what happened at meetings would 
be appreciated if the same arrives in time for a succeeding 
issue. 

The present program calls for a bi-monthly publica- 
tion or six issues a year. This may be increased to a 
monthly basis if advertising warrants the same. Dates of 
issue should be February first for the January-February 
issue; April first for the March-April issue; June first for 
the May-June issue; and August first, October first, and 
December first for succeeding bi-monthly numbers. It will be 
necessary to overcome the tardy appearance and improve 
the make-up and contents of the January-February issue 
in as short a period as is practicable. This may be ac 
complished in the two following issues which it is hoped 
will be distributed about April 25 and June first. Material 
for all issues must be ready for the printer about two 
weeks in advance of the above noted dates. Will you 
please bear this in mind and aid in keeping the magazine 
up-to-date? 

The American Engineer will be glad to publish the 
names of its correspondents and would like to list the 
persons designated by each State Society as members of 
the Editorial Staff, if such persons will undertake to fune- 
tion regularly. For the present such work will be a labor 
of love, but if the results of the new venture are sufficient 
ly successful it will enable payment for contributors’ ser: 
vices at recognized rates. 


In matters of policy the publication will remain sub- 
stantially as heretofore. No strictly technical papers, per: 
sonal interests or questionab’e procedures can be served. 
The National Society is concerned with promoting the 
profession, and the services of contributors to that cause 
are the criteria for recognition. Your aid is earnestly 
solicited by those who have undertaken to give to the 
Society and its membership a messenger of information 
and interest without personal recognition or remuneration. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR V. SHERIDAN, Editor. 


P. $.—Kindly address all mail to The American Engineer 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Editor would appreciate the cooperation necessary to 
the publication of The American Engineer worthy of the 
Society. It is hoped that every reader will consider the letter 
to the various State Presidents as an appeal to himself so far 
as is applicable. Complete cooperation will insure success. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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INDIANA 
Society Considers Legislation 


An interesting editorial counselling the engineers of Indiana 
comes from the Indiana Professional Engineer. In part it states: 

The time is not far removed when another session of the 
Indiana General Assembly will convene. The engineering pro- 
fession made its greatest gains in the 1941 session, since the 
enactment of the Engineers’ Registration Law. The Engineers’ 
Merit Law was passed and another law was enacted providing 
for the attendance of City Engineers at the Annual Purdue 
Road School. The County Engineers’ salary bill, sponsored by 
the Society and the Indiana Engineering Council was halted 
in the House after having passed the Senate. 


* * * 


In certain places, the Engineers’ Merit Law is not without 
some adverse criticism, so it behooves us all to be ever mindful 
of this fact, when conversing with candidates for the General 
Assembly. Sell them a bili of goods. Demonstrate to them 
the benefits which have been derived from this law, to the end 
that no action will come up attacking it, with the thought of 
possible repeal. 

- The legislative committee of the Society should not have 
to do the legislative job alone. 

The Indiana Society meets on the third Thursday of the 
month at Indiana State Board of Health Building, Indianapolis. 
The meetings are called for 8 P. M. and professional engineers 
are invited to attend. 


Dues Problems 


One of the effects of the war will be to reduce the number 
of dues-paying members of the Society. It may be necessary 
to increase our annual dues in order that our treasury will have 
ample funds on which to operate successfully. 

While it is not essential that a large surplus of funds be 
accumulated, nevertheless we should always have a sufficient 
reserve to meet any emergency requirement which may arise. 

In order to have complete information as to the necessity 
or propriety of increasing Society dues, President Walb ap- 
pointed a committee to make a thorough investigation of the 
subject and report at a subsequent meeting. 


Evansville Chapter Organized 


With a dinner at the Vendome Hotel, Evansville, forty- 
one highway, industrial, city, county, sanitary and WPA engi- 
neers were off to an enthusiastic start toward organizing the 
Evansville Chapter of the I. S. P. E. on Tuesday evening, 
March 10. At the conclusion of the meeting permanent officers 
were elected as follows: President, Louis A. Geupel, Superin- 
tendent of the Evansville Water Works; Vice-President, Harry 
C. Morrison, County Engineer of Gibson County, Princeton; 
Secretary, Wm. J. Wells, Assistant City Engineer of Evans- 
ville; Treasurer, C. S. McKee, Assistant District Engineer of 
Road Construction, State Highway Department of Indiana, 
Vincennes; State Director, Fred B. Mendenhall, District En- 
Bineer, State Highway Department, Vincennes. 

Charter members are Dana S. Cope, H. H. Bates, P. R. 
Moran, H. C. Offutt, A. C. Loehr, Harry C. Morrison, Don 
W. Coffin, Claude E. Noble, R. H. Brooks, Jr., Fred J. Fischer, 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


E. K. Newton, Eli M. Stingle, J. S. Chadwick, J. G. Sanford, 
C. R. Dorman, J. L. Wilson, P. T. Vermillion, G. H. Allen, 
F. B. Mendenhall, J. Parker Thomas, John H. Leffel, Paul 
E. Moosviller, H. C. Pohlkotte, Craig Swain, §. T. Nadolski, 
M. E. Boelson, John Howard, H. D. Oldham, Max Bohner, 
C. E. Bales, N. M. Blackburn, C. S. McKee, Charles E. Day, 
A. C. Hornbostel and Wm. J. Wells. Twelve applications for 
membership were presented and the chapter voted to include 
these members in the charter member list. 

E.igible engineers are invited to join the newly launched 
Chapter. 


NEw YORK 


P. E. Examinations 
57% Pass Written Test 


The 224th meeting of the N. Y. State Board of Examiners 
of Professional Engineers was held at Albany on March 27, 
1942. 


The Board considered the list of 146 applicants who tried 
the January 1942 examinations and of these passed 83 candi- 
dates and scheduled 63 to repeat the examinations. 

Of 28 additional applications considered at this meeting, 
12 were held for interviews and further consideration, 6 were 
scheduled for the written examinations, 3 were rejected and 7 
were approved for license. 


1942 Year Book 


Asset to Engineer’s Library 


The New York State Society has completed and furnished 
every member with a copy of the 1942 Year Book. This 
publication, which is the second the Society has published, the 
first having appeared in 1941, is a most presentable, well bound 
volume containing 576 pages of information. Its table of con- 
tents includes: 


Introductory Material 

Section I—State and National Society Information 
Section II—State Society Instruments 

Section I1]—Histories 

Section IV—Registration Agencies and Laws 
Section V—Governmental Agencies 

Section VI—Private Organizations 


Section VII—Zoning Regulations (New York Cities over 
25,000 Population) 


Section VIII—Bibliography of Engineering Information 
Sect »n IX—Society Directory 

Section X—Chapter Directory 

Section XI—Professional Directory 

Section XII—Advertising 

Section XIII—Indexes 


The book sells for $10 and in addition to being distributed 
free to the membership, provides a substantial income to the 
Society. 
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President Honored 
by 
Richmond Chapter 


From the Staten Island Advance comes the following press 
notice of a recent tribute to the State Society leader. 


Society Holds 13th Annual Dinner-Dance at Meurot Club 


Frederick H. Zurmuhlen of New Brighton, president 
of the New York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
was presented with a plaque “for his services” to the or- 
ganization by the Richmond County Chapter of the society 
Saturday night. 

Chester W. Cambell, president of the Island chapter, 
made the presentation at the 13th annual dinner-dance of 
the Island chapter in the Meurot Club, St. George. Zur- 
muhlen is a member of the Island group. 

Among the more than 150 guests at the affair were 
Assemblymen Albert V. Maniscalco and Charles Bormann; 
James F. Fairman, vice-president of the New York Society, 
and Mrs. Fairman; Arthur V. Sheridan of the Bronx, 
former national head of the society, and Mrs. Sheridan; 
Fred J. Driscoll of Kew Gardens, L. I., one of the leaders 
in the construction work of the Army base at Trinidad, 
and Mrs. Driscoll, and M. G. Uslan, representing the 
Staten Island Society of Architects. 


and Chester Cambell, toastmaster, chat during a dinrer-dance by 
Richmond County Chapter, New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, in the Meurot Club, St. George. Frederick 
Mardus, chairman of the arrangements committee is standing. 


Legislative Report 
Volume 5 — Bulletin No. 4 


To date this year there have been 1,701 bills introduced 
in the Senate and 2,084 in the Assembly, or a total of 3,785 
bills to be investigated. 

At the Convention of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers in Albany on March 7, 1942, a report 
was made on the 3,178 bi.ls which had been introduced in the 
Legislature to that date, and of that number only 80 were 
considered to be of sufficient interest to the engineers to require 
further consideration. Extracts of these 80 bills were submitted 
to the Executive Committee for action, and out of this group 
the Committee decided that there were six bills concerning 
which the Society should voice its approval or opposition. 

As of April 24th the total number of bills introduced in 
the Legislature was 4058. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
FRIDAY, MAY 15th, 1942 
and SATURDAY, MAY 16th, 1942 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 
New York, N. Y. 


Appreciating the fact that the time of engineers, speakers 
and guests is at a premium, it has been decided to limit the 
sessions and functions of the 1942 Annual Convention to 
essential business. In keeping with this decision a streamlined 
program has been arranged. The following is a schedule of 
events: 


Friday, May 15 


2:00 P. M. Registration 

3:00 P. M. Committee Conferences 

4:00 P. M. Meeting of Board of Directors 

7:30 P. M. Chapter Meetings 

7:30 P. M. Theatre Party for Ladies 

8:15 P. M. Joint Session Metropolitan Chapters 


Address by Major Irving V. A. Huie, 
Director, Public Works Emergency Division, 
Citizen’s Defense Corps, N. Y. 

9:00 P. M. Smoker 


Saturday, May 16 

9:00 A. M. Registration 

10:00 A. M. General Assembly 

12:45 P. M. Annual Luncheon—Main Ballroom 
Toastmaster: Engineer Frederick H. Zurmuh- 
len, President, New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers. Address by Major- 
General William Ottmann, New York State 
Guard 


Among the invited guests who have accepted are the 
following: 
Dr. Irwin A. Conroe 
Acting Assistant Commissioner for Higher and Pro 
fessional Education 
State Education Department 
Engineer Dean G. Edwards 
President American Society of Civil Engineers 
Metropolitan Section. 
Engineer Elmer A. Holbrook 
President National Society of Professional Engineers 
Engineer Edward Larson 
Executive Secretary National Society of Professional 
Engineers 
Hon. J. Hillis Miller 
Associate Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Hon. C. Everts Mangan 
Executive Secretary of Professional Conduct 
State Education Department 
Engineer C. C. Knipmeyer 
President National Council of State Boards of En 
gineering Examiners 
Engineer Russell S. Wise : 
President New Jersey Society of Professional Engineers 


2:30 P. M. 


The Committee believes that the smoker which attracted 
one thousand persons last year, will again be an outstanding 
event. A reception to which ladies have been invited will be 
held at noon on May 16. Arrangements require a limitation of 
one thousand at the smoker and five hundred at the luncheon. 
In order that the seating arrangements may be printed it is 


Reconvene General Assembly 
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essential that the same be at State Society Headquarters not 
later than May 8th. Reservations received later than that date 
1 be given every consideration, but cannot appear in the 
published seating list. It is suggested that you mark your 
calendar “State Society Convention, Hotel New Yorker, May 
15 and 16.” For further details address Engineer Arthur J. 
Benline, Chairman Annual Convention Committee, New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers, Grand Central Terminal, 


wil 


New York, N. Y. 


OHIO 


President of Society 
Addresses Appeal to Chapters 


Immediately upon taking office President Kennedy of the 
Ohio Society appealed to the members of the Society through- 
out the State for cooperative endeavor. That the new presi- 
dent is the man for assignment may be gleaned from the fol- 


lowing letter: 


Fellow Engineers: 

The State and National Societies of Professional En- 
gineers are organized with the idea of uniting all Engineers 
as members of one PROFESSION. Technical societies 
are valuable and 
proper but they are 
organized the 
basis of dividing the 
Profession into 
branches and spe- 
cialties. The techni- 
cal problems of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Chemical, and 
Mining Engineers 
and other branches 
are divergent, but 
the professional prob- 
lems of all are alike. 

The National So- 
ciety of Professional 
Engineers with its 
component parts, 
supplies the need of 
a nation wide pro- 
fessional organiza- 
tion devoted to the 
common _ interests 
and aspirations of 
all Engineers. It is organized to do for the engineering 
profession what the Medical Association and the Bar Asso- 
ciation have done for their respective professions, namely, 
increasing prestige, legal protection, public confidence and 
professional recognition. 

Through membership in your Chapter of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers and active participation 
in its activities you, as an individual engineer, can render 
your contribution towards making engineering a greater, 
nobler, more satisfying and certainly more favorably recog- 
nized profession than you found it. 

The work required to carry out an adequate program 
of upbuilding the profession so that it is properly recog: 
nized cries for a larger, interested, active membership. The 
Ohio Society will endeavor to supply constructive, ener- 
Betic leadership but the essential requirement for vitality 
is a loyal interest and effort on the part of each individual 
member. 

The strength of an organization lies not in its material 
holdings but in the number and enthusiasm of its member- 
Ship. It has been aptly said, “It’s not the size of the dog 
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in the fight that counts, it’s the size of the fight in the 
dog.” 

A year of active service in your Chapter, Fellow En- 
gineer, will reward you with the true joy that only service 
to others can bring. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. S. KENNEDY 
President 


State Committees 
Appointed by President 


Following is a list of the Committees appointed for 1942: 


EXECUTIVE (Constitutional) 
J. S. Kennedy, President Merrill Weed, Secretary 
Walter W. Graf, Vice-President Robert N. Tucker, Treasurer 
Noah Truax, Vice-President Wm. C. Kammerer, Past Pres. 


LEGISLATIVE (Constitutional) 
Edw. G. Cantwell, Chairman Robert N. Waid 
Each Chapter to suggest one member 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES (Constitutional) 
Floyd G. Browne, Chairman 


Chas. W. Conklin John F. Hale 
Floyd H. Valentine C. E. Rice 
Albert R. Haenny J. W. Turner 


PUBLIC RELATIONS (Constitutional) 
Merle R. Paul, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP (Constitutional) 
Robert N. Tucker, Chairman 
Huston Coates, Cincinnati, Vice-Chairman 
George J. Haase, Toledo, Vice-Chairman 
L. J. Hoffman, Akron, Vice-Chairman 
Robert W. Painter, Zanesville, Vice-Chairman 
Each Chapter to suggest one member 


CHAPTER RELATIONS (Constitutional) 
Walter W. Graf, Chairman, Lancaster ~ 
Noah Truax, Sidney Edwin H. Fox, Cincinnati 
John J. Lucas, Cleveland 


CITATIONS (Special) Committee specified in Constitution 
Carlton S. Finkbeiner, Chairman 
H. E. Nold W. C. Kammerer 


PUBLICATIONS (Special) 
Merrill Wood, Chairman 


O. S. P. E. HISTORY (Special) 
Lloyd A. Chacey, Chairman 


Edwin D. Haseltine F. C. Tolles 
Dean E. A. Hitchcock Jay Craven 
E. A. Kemmler Neil Thomas 


VIOLATIONS COMMITTEE (Special) 
Harvey R. Hawgood, Chairman 
Carleton §. Finkbeiner Granville Scott 
E. A. Lawrence E. D. Barstow Bs 
Wm. C. Kammerer Jack H. Fuller ats 


MEMBERSHIP TROPHY COMMITTEE (Special) 
George W. Kerr, Chairman 
Robert E. Gray W. H. Gebhart 
BROCHURE COMMITTEE (Special) 
G. V. Lewis, Chairman L. F. Kielsmeier 
W. J. Hazeltine Russel E. Stewart 
A. H. Moellenkamp Arch. Robinson 


COMMITTEE ON CORPORATIONS (Special) | 
Hubert M. Kline, Chairman 

E. A. Lawrence S. A. Bauer es 

Alfred LeFeber O. F. Schoeffle | oi 
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MINIMUM SURVEYING FEES (Special) same as 1941 
S. A. Bauer, Chairman Richard C. Gibson 


T. G. Freshour D. G. Hatmaker 
A. P. Harness, Jr. J. W. Turner 
Martin S. Tod Leo Wall 


SALARY AND RECLASSIFICATION (Special) 
Wm. C. Kammerer, Chairman H. E. Nold 
Robert N. Waid Robert E. Willems 


STUDY OF SALARIES IN DEFENSE AREAS (Special) 
Kenneth G. Williams, Chairman H. N. Morris 
P. H. Watkins Vernon F. Essic 
George N. Lieber A. P. Harness, Jr. 


Society Opposes Bonding 
Insurance System for Surveyors Condemned 


Whereas a certain commercial interest has for three years 
attempted to force a bonding and insuring system upon prac- 
tising surveyors of this country, and 

Whereas such bonding or insuring system would in effect 
supersede State registration acts, in that the bonding company 
rather than the registration board would determine a surveyor’s 
right to operate, and 

Whereas insurance of work is contrary to the ethics and 
practice of every existing profession, and 

Whereas such insurance can be used for the promotion of 
certain interests closely affiliated to the bonding company to the 
danger of all other engineers and surveyors, and 

Whereas the possible uses of such insurance to control 
professional practice are unlimited, and 

Whereas it is reliably reported that the New Jersey Society 
of Professional Engineers has only recently endorsed such in- 
surance, therefore 

Be it resolved that tiie Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers condemns such bonding and insuring as contrary to 
ethical and professional practice; that this Society urges the 
National Society to take similar action of condemnation of such 
insuring and, further, that the National Society be requested 
to investigate the inroads that the commercial interests have 
made in New Jersey and elsewhere. 


Annual Meeting Reports 
Echoes Still Reverberating 


More than 500 persons attended. Nearly 450 registered. 
The receipts were $1,464.05; the expenditures $1,388.16, leav- 
ing a profit of $75.89. Some items still to be accounted for. 
What to do about spending $400 surplus from 1941 for De- 
fense Bonds is still before the Board of Trustees. 


OKLAHOMA 


President Learned Resigns 


It is with regret that the Oklahoma Society parts with its 
presiding officer, Stanley Learned, who has been compelled to 
devote himself to pressing duties imposed by the times. En- 
gineer Learned is highly regarded and his services are needed 
in other directions. Engineer W. R. Wooten, City Engineer 
of Tulsa, who was first Vice-President, succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. The American Engineer extends congratulations and 
best wishes to the new incumbent. 
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- a profession transcends in impropriety anything that has yet 


OREGON 


Luncheon Sessions Attract 
Engineers of Portland Area 


The practice of ho'ding noon-day luncheon meetings has 
proven most attractive to engineers in and about Portland 
Well chosen speakers have aided materially. Perhaps the 
Service Club idea might profitably be experimented with ip 
other cities. 

Following is the full list of Officers and Standing Com 
mittees for the coming year: 

President, Charles B. Carpenter; Vice-President, John Sum 
mersett; Secretary, Howard P. Beckendorf; Treasurer, Fred DP, 
Weber; Past President, Ray W. Preston; Trustees, R. R. Clark, 
P. A. Cupper, H. D. Freeman, Prof. F. O. McMillan, and 
R. L. Stout. 

Finance Committee—R. R. Robley, Chairman; C, £ 
Canada, F. D. Weber and C. B. Wright. 

Program Committee—D. O. Bergey, Chairman; H. D, 
Freeman, Walter Haynes, O. W. Hurd, H. J. C. Oster, Jr, 
and L. L. Smith. 

Publication (Publicity) Committee—C. G. Ehle, Chairman; 
H. Berk, R. W. Deardorff and M. Duffy. 

Membership Committee—O. Laurgaard, Chairman; E. C. 
Alford, A. R. Fairbank, Geary Kimbrell, L. E. Kurtichanof, 
Corbett McLean, L. Rydell, R. C. Shoemaker, L. L. Smith and 
John Summersett. 

Amendments Committee—C. B. Wright, Chairman; R. W. 
Preston, H. A. Rands, O. E. Stanley and A. D. Vance. 

Legislative and Public Relations Committee—P. A. Cupper, 
Chairman; Geo. Buck, G. F. McDougall, Prof. F. O. McMillan 
and F. H. Murphy. 

Welfare Committee—John Cunningham, Chairman; R. E. 
Koon and C. B. McCullough. 

Practice Committee—J. D. Kroeker, Carl Green, J. C. 
Stevens and Ray Stout. 

Luncheon Committee—A. O. Mangold, Chairman; D. L. 
Brown, A. J. Porter, L. F. Schuele and C. C. Warren. 

Historical Committee—O. E. Stanley, Chairman; C. H. 
Lundell, R. W. Preston and A. B. Carter. 

Oregon Technical Council Delegates—John Summersett, 
L. F. Schuele and J. D. Kroeker (Alternate). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
_ Attention! !—Engineers 
Defeat Vicious Legislation 


A measure of much concern to the public as well as to 
practitioners of all professions has been introduced in both 
branches of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Ostensibly an effort to aid in the prosecution of the wat, 
this proposal to suspend educational and training requirements 
and the proper examination of candidates who wish to practice 


been suggested from any source. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, either alone or on recommendation of the appro 
priate examining board, would be empowered to issue licenses 
at will. This is a silly, but vicious measure and the Engineers 
of Pennsylvania should join forces with other professions im 
enlightening the pub'ic and assuring the defeat of this hig 

improper proposal. Let every Chapter in Pennsylvania ac 
without delay. Following is a copy of the Senate Measure. 
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Introduced by Mr. Homsher, March 9, 1942 
- Referred to Committee on Education, March 9, 1942 


AN ACT 


To suspend and modify existing law providing for and re- 

iring the examination and licensing by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by examining and licensing boards of 
persons before entering upon the practice of a profession or 
engaging in an occupation and authorizing the issuance of 
licenses to practice professions or engage in occupations. 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania hereby enacts as follows: 

Section I—In order to make the services of trained men 
and women more quickly available for the successful prosecution 
of the war in which the United States is now engaged the 
provisions of any law requiring the examination and licensing 
by the Department of Public Instruction or by examining and 
licensing boards in said department of persons before entering 
upon the practice of a profession or before engaging in an 
occupation are hereby suspended during the continuance of the 
war in which the United States is now engaged insofar as they 
require certain qualifications and preliminary educational and 
training requirements and the proper examining or licensing 
board with the approval of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or the Superintendent of Public Instruction alone are 
hereby authorized as a temporary war measure to issue licenses 
to persons deemed qualified to practice the profession or engage 
in the occupation in question without requiring them to meet 
all the qualifications and preliminary educational and training 
requirements prescribed by the laws hereby suspended. 

The companion measure in the other branch of the Legis- 
lature is House Bill No. 67. 


TEXAS 


Profession Suffers Loss 
Death Takes Engr. Fred Rightor 


State Board Passes Resolution 


DECEASED 

Fred Elmer Rightor, Member-Secretary of the Texas State 
Board of Registration for Professional Engineers, Austin, Texas, 
died on March 1, 
1942. He was 59. 
During his earlier years 
Mr. Rightor was en- 
gaged in railroad work 
and was a_ division 
engineer on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Fol- 
lowing this he was 
chief engineer with the 
Consolidated Indiana 
Coal Companies and 
later with the Warren 
Brothers (Bitulithic) in- 
terests in Texas. From 
1919 to 1939 he was 
President and Treas- 
urer of Southwest Bi- 
tulithic Company. Mr. 
Rightor was a Member 
and Secretary of the 
Texas State Board of 
Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers 
from its organization 
on October 1, 1938. Member: American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Member: National Society of Professional Engineers. 

ber: Society of American Military Engineers. Past Presi- 
dent of Texas Society of Professiucal Engineers; Past Director 
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National Council State Boards of Engineering Examiners; 
Member of, and held offices in various. civic, fraternal and 
engineering groups both local and national. 


With the passing of Engineer Rightor the State and 
National Societies lose one of their outstanding exponents and 
the profession an able, colorful and highly esteemed member. 
Engineers throughout the country mourn his decease and extend 
sympathy to his family and close friends. 


From the Texas State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers comes the following Resolution: 


Texas STATE BOARD OF REGISTRATION 


For PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
511 Ewell Nalle Building 
AuSTIN, TEXAS 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, on March 1, 1942, Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom claimed by death the Member-Secretary of 
this Board, our friend and co-worker, Fred Elmer Rightor, 
and 

WHEREAS, the loved ones of his family and his 
Board Members have suffered not only that irreparable 
loss to all, but this Board has lost its Member-Secretary, an 
executive of rare ability and untiring energy as shown by 
his organization of the Board giving it a position of the 
highest recognized standing among the state boards, and by 
his thoughtfulness for the Members of the Board, his fel- 
low engineers, and his co-workers, by his understanding of 
the applicants and registrants always having their interest 
at heart, and 


WHEREAS, with full realization of the great grief 
and sorrow which we have sustained, now, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED that a page be set aside in the 
Minutes of the Board in the honor of Mr. Fred Elmer 
Rightor, Member-Secretary, that thereon be recorded this 
resolution as an expression of the deep sympathy and kind 
feeling of the Members of this Board in their hour of grief 
and that a copy of this resolution be presented to his 
Wife, his Father, and his Brother. 


J. S. HUDNALL 
A. F. MITCHELL 
CARL L. SVENSEN 
E. W. PITTMAN 


Changes in Registration Board 
New Member and New Secretary 


Following the decease of Engineer Fred Elmer Rightor 
who had served as Secretary of the Texas Registration Board 
since its formation in 1938, Governor Stevenson announced 
the appointment of Engineer Datus E. Proper of San Antonio 
as the new member of the Board. Engineer Carl L. Svenson, a 
previous member of the Board and an active and popular advo- 
cate of the professional and registration movements has been 
elected as Secretary to succeed the late Engineer Rightor. Both 
these gentlemen are active in the Texas and National Societies. 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION (cont.) 
shown that much light could be thrown on 
the behavior of vibratory radiation if it 
was assumed that such radiation was made 
up of discreet quanta. Later on Einstein, 
Compton and. others proved that these 
quanta could behave very much as solid 
particles in connection with impacts and 
other things. Rutherford and Bohr evolved 
atom models, assuming that the atoms 
were built up entirely of electrons obey- 


-ing the quanta laws. , In the nineteen- 


twenties, Germer and Davisson in Amer- 
ica and G. P. Thomson in England show- 
ed experimentally that electron jets were 
subject to diffraction just as vibratory 
light, and de Broglie and Schoedinger 
evolved theories showing that much elec- 
tronic and atomic behavior could be ex- 
plained on the assumption that these 
fundamental building stones of the materi- 
al world were nothing else than systems 
of vibrations. 

With these findings the dead billiard- 
ball aspect of the material world has 
vanished entirely. The elementary units 
of which the world is made up may now 
be conceived as bundles of energy, vibrat- 
ing energy centers, the nature of which 
we can make palpable to ourselves as 
effort and mobility, rather than as dead 
little billiard balls. 

It should also be made clear that this 
energy exists and billows in an all-per- 
vasive electric field, first conceived and 
investigated by Faraday and Maxwell, 
even way back in the nineteenth century. 

The nature of this field and its full 
potentialities appear only by studies in 
the living world. However, before we 
proceed to examine what conclusions re- 
garding the nature of the cosmos life 
leads us to, let us first note that in addi- 
tion to changing its idea of the world 
substance from that of dead particles to 
that of an all-pervading undulative ener- 
gy, physical science has also evolved cer- 
tain other ideas which are entirely com- 
patible with some fundamental religious 
assumptions. 

One such idea is that the world had 
a beginning. This is indicated by cer- 
tain unidirectional processes: 


(1) The increase of entropy already 
referred to. If entropy is nothing else 
than probability, and if the physical 
world moves spontaneously toward ever 
more probable arrangements, the ques- 
tion arises how did the very improbable 
conditions come about, from which this 
development began. 


(2) Radioactive disintegration of ele- 
ments—the heavier elements like uranium, 
radium, etc., disintegrating into electrons 
and other elements like helium, lead, etc. 
The rate of disintegration can be deter- 
mined, and from the relative amounts of 
original elements and end products pre- 
sent.;in the earth's crust or elsewhere in 
the universe, it is possible to estimate 
the age of the latter. (Meteorites com- 
ing from outside the solar system show 
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the same relative quantities as the earth’s 
crust. ) 


(3) The displacement of spectral lines 
toward the red end of the spectrum in 
light from distant nebulae. This indi- 
cates that these nebulae are receding 
from us with great velocities. The uni- 
verse expands. It is possible to estimate 
how long ago the matter in the universe 
was packed closely together. 


(4) The age distribution of the stars 


-can be conjectured and seems to corres- 


pond more nearly to simultaneous origin 
than to a continuing emergence of worlds. 
(See Jeans, THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, 
Macmillan, 1929, p. 316). From _ his 
mode of estimating Jeans assigns 200 
million million years as the upper age 
limit of the universe. 

From the other modes of estimating 
an age of only 2,000 million years seems 
more probable. It makes little difference 
what the actual age may be. The main 
thing is that modern science points back 
to a beginning. The nature of that be- 
ginning we can merely conjecture. Jeans 


suggests as one possibility a rather over- . 


concretized picture: “We may think of 
God’s finger as agitating the ether”. 
Rather better is his picture of a huge 
amount of “energy of high availability” 
being poured out at one time. 

I like to think of the beginning as a 
great creative effort,—contracting the field 
into an infinite number of energy centers 
and sending them out, vibrating, all 
through space. To what end—well, that 
we must learn from the study of life and 
human history. 


2. Life. If I were asked what I 
should consider the fundamental peculiar- 
ity of living things, I should say that they 
are dynamic units or molecular aggregates 
which maintain their identity and their 
general structure in a constant state of 
flux and interchange of material with 
the environment. Crystals may grow and 
disintegrate—that is, they may exchange 
material with the environment, but they 
are internally static, maintaining their 
structure simply by equilibration of forces 
from molecule to molecule in a uniform 
detail arrangement. 

In living beings there is an internal 
flux and the laws of growth are utterly 
different. Separate from an embryo a 
quantity of embryonic heart tissue and 
keep it in tissue culture. It may grow 
just as crystal by adding material from 
the culture. It may even begin to pul- 
sate, showing that there are certain ten- 
dencies of development present in every 
cell. Yet, it will not develop structurally 
into a heart. This it will do only as a 
part of the whole embryo. We must con- 
clude that in addition to the forces be- 
tween the individual molecules and cells, 
there are so-called configurational or “hol- 
istic’’ forces—that is, forces pertaining to 
one living being as a whole. We can, 
if we want to, call them field forces, and 
we may conceive of them.as electric field 


‘being, or parts thereof. 


gradients. They are, however, very pecy, 
liar forces in two ways. 

In the first place, they seem to hy 
Present in a sense in one original germ 
cell, because they guide from the y 
first instant a development which gets its 
meaning and full equilibration only jg 
the final configuration. Secondly, they 
seem to be present or able to some de 
gree to retreat into parts of the whole 
organism as long as these parts are not 
too small. One may cut off head ang 
tail of an earth worm. The remaining 
central part will regenerate both, although 
the actual material there present has been 
developed into an entirely different sort 
of structure. In other words, we cannot 
simply identify these forces with the 
structure actually on hand. They seem 
to have an independent existence. The 
physicist and astronomer Gustaf Strom. 
berg calls them immaterial vibration sys 
tems* but whether they are vibration 
systems or not, we had better leave un 
settled. 

The most important thing to me, how. 
ever, is that on the higher levels of anj- 
mal life these holistic forces may be di- 
rectly sensed in our consciousness. Our 
sensations of love, hate, anger, even 
hunger, thirst, pain, color, etc., may be 
intimately connected with hormone flows, 
nerve currents, osmotic pressures, and 
what not, but they do not have the char- 
acter of any of these things. They are 
sensed as states in our whole unitary 
They are some 
what like the pressure on a wall caused 
by billions of small molecular impacts. 
The wall, if it could feel, does not feel 
as if pelted with hailstones. It simply 
feels under a strong pressure to move in 
a certain direction. 

In very much the same way we as con 
scious individuals are driven by our sen: 
sations and emotions to act as wholes in 
certain ways. Of this we have direct or 
immediate knowledge of which there is 
no doubt. 

The question is now: Do our indi 
vidual actions and reactions in the uni 
versal electric field sum themselves up to 
some sensations not entirely dissimilar to 
our own in some unit of. still higher 
order. Can the field integrate the actions 
of ali of humanity for instance, or the na 
tions thereof, into a totalistic act of sen 
sation or will? And is there perhaps a 
still higher entity, a highest entity, @ 
world soul, a God of the universe, w 
integrates all that goes on in the cosmos 
into unitary sensations. 

This is not impossible. Professor H. 
S. Jennings in a very remarkable paper 
on Emergent Evolution which appeared 
in Science, January 14, 1927, seems dis 
tinctly to hint at such a possibility. 

We then come back to the Apostle 
Paul’s pronouncement in his speech Bas 
the council of Athens: “In Him we live 
and move and have our being,” (Acts 
17-28). (This seems originally to have 
been a statement of the stoic philosopher 
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Aratus.. See Boodin, The Social Mind, 
p. 16). 

The question now is how can we prove 
such a momentous statement? Professor 
W. T. Stace of Princeton who has spent 
twenty years as a government official in 
India thinks that the great mystics can 
experience God's being directly.** That 
js something people who do not have 
these experiences can neither prove nor 
disprove observationally. But it seems 
to me that if we live and move and have 
our being in God as Paul suggests, and 
as modern science seems to permit us to 
believe, then the course of individual lives 
and of evolution and history should so 


‘indicate. For a God that simply exists 


as an existence medium is not of much 
interest to us. What we are interested 
in is a God who creates us for a certain 
purpose and is interested in what hap- 
pens to us. He may not guide us as 
puppets. That would rob his life and 
ours of all interest. He may not even 
be all-powerful—Stace, Montague, White- 
head and other philosophers seem to deny 
that He is. But He should be a mighty 
helper in the right direction just the 
same. What does evolution and human 
history seem to show to be the right 
direction, and how does God help us to 
move in that direction? 

We include here from some modern 
philosophers with scientific or empirical 
background certain quotations which state 
their belief in a divine influence on 
events. 


* See his book The Soul of The Uni- 
verse, David McKay & Co., Philadelphia. 


** Stace, The Nature of The World, 
Princeton University Press, 1940, p. 248. 


NOTE: Professor Jennings in the arti- 
cle above referred to emphasizes that it 
is not possible from mere knowledge of 
the laws and phenomena at a lower stage 
of development to predict what will ap- 
pear on a higher stage. New types of 
phenomena emerge (theory of Emergent 
Evolution). One may call those phen- 
omena behavior of atoms and electrons, 
if one wants to, but the theory of emer- 
gent evolution holds that “the properties 
of living things depend on those of their 
physical constituents” as shown when they 
are in living things; the activities of think- 
ing beings on the action of their physio- 
logical constituents when the latter are 
part of a thinking being; the activities of 
societies on those of their unit individuals, 
when these individuals form part of the 
society, 


VOICES OF PHILOSOPHERS 


|. ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD (Process 

and Reality, Macmillan, 1929, p. 532.) 

For the kingdom of heaven is with us 
today. The action of the fourth phase 
of (evolution) is the love of God for the 
world. It is the particular providence 
for Particular occasions. What is done 
in the world is transformed into a reality 
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in heaven, and the reality in heaven 
passes back into the world.—In this sense 
God is the great coupanion, the fellow- 
sufferer who understands.” 


2. JOHN ELOF BOODIN (The Social Mind, 
Macmillan, 1939, p. 568). 

“Our inspiration must become a re- 
ligious inspiration The medieval 
church dreamed of the unification of 
mankind into a civitas dei, a city of God. 
Our modes of thinking have changed, 
but the need is the same: The unifica- 
tion of humanity into a moral unity in 
which mankind will subordinate its self- 
seeking, individual and national, to the 
common welfare of man. And as har- 
mony is stronger than disharmony, and 
constitutes the line of survival, we can 
have the consciousness, and some have 
that consciousness, that in working for 
harmony, the universe—the cosmic spirit 
of creativeness—is not only on our side, 
but is working in us and through us for 
the realization of a higher humanity.” 


3. W. T. STACE (The Nature of the 
World, Princeton University Press, 
1940, p. 254). 

“But God influences the world.—His 
power is incalculably great—We may be- 
lieve that he battles for the right, that he 
fights along with us as our captain against 
evil, that he is the helper, lover, and 
refuge of men.” 


4. WM. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE (The 
Ways of Things, Prentice Hall Inc., 
1940, p. 539). 

“How can we accept the intolerably 
arbitrary conception of a God who cre- 
ated the world some quadrillions of years 
ago, all wound up in a maximum of com- 
plex organization and a minimum of en- 
tropy, and then left it to run down and 
dissipate its substance in a sea of insigni- 
ficant and unimportant waves of radiant 
energy? Is it not more plausible to be- 
lieve that the world’s failure to have run 
down by this time is due, not to the 
accident of youth, but to a factor—con- 
tinuously operative in all nature and in- 
directly manifested in the development of 
living individuals and in the evolution 
of the species? And this anti- 
entropic agency which builds the atoms 
and their inorganic compounds, and still 
stranger protoplasmic organisms, might 
also, as the imminent God or ‘Holy 
Ghost’, build up and strengthen with 
grace the hearts of men.” 


5. a. E. Avey (Rethinking Religion, 
Holt, 1936, pp. 158, 160). 

“The central issue is to show what 
ground there is for accepting idealism. 
The most forcible argument is that very 
insistence upon continuity in the Real 
which science and philosophy have al- 
ways emphasized, and which has had 
new statements in recent years. In a 
nutshell there can be only one answer 
to the question: Shall he that made the 
ear not hear, and he that formed the eye 
not see? The powers of Nature are not 


less than those of human life, but in- 
finitely more. If we then being finite 
aspire to and find interest in an endless 
significance for life, how much more must 
the Ultimate? . Let humanity play 
its part in the scheme of things with a 
significance that is eternal. But let it 
not assume that it is the only: part of 
reality possessed of such meaning. .. . 
Let it be so, and let us ask only that 
we be allowed to play our part and play 
it in a direction that will prove to be 
the direction of the Universe as a whole 
reckoned in the light of eternity. And 
let us hope that the fact that human life 
is as much a product of the laws of 
nature as is any other product, and that 
causal influence from us continues through 
all eternity, means that in the Absolute 
Reality there is something analogous to 
what we know as memory, and that our 
lives are caught up in his, as our youth 
is in our mature years.” 


MAN AND HIS WORLD (cont.) 


egotist! Here with Self assertion come 
gentleness, love, mutual helpfulmess, more 
and more to the fore; perish hard egotism . 
and all cruelty and selfish seeking. 

The cultural system of the western 
world in the last five centuries has in- 
creasingly and in self consciousness be- 
come the outmanifesting of strongly in- 
dividualistic attitudes. Today that cul- 
tural system is falling and with it the 
philosophy which shaped it. As Sorokin 
and so many others assert, this is far 
more than a world war in which we are 
engaged; rather it is the collapse of a 
world order founded on a false concept 
of the nature of man and the universe. 
But it is not the end of man nor of 
civilization. For as the inadequacy of his 
philosophy is forced upon him by its 
failure man will turn to other hypotheses, 
and since truth is embedded in our very 
inmost nature, it is inevitable that soon 
or late we shall seize upon it in way 
of experiment and so proceed the way 
which nature has appointed, the way of 
unity, of human brotherhood and co- 
operation. 

In this time of crisis there do not lack 
urgent voices directing our attention to 
a brotherly social order as that only 
consistent with the basic nature of the 
world in which we live. The Anglican 
Archbishops, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, have united re- 
cently in a public statement which makes 
this assertion and lays down certain 
characteristics of such an order. Much 
neglected in this country are official state- 
ments of Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish councils of the decade following 
the First World War pointing to our 
social failures and urging reconstruction 
on cooperative bases. Such pronounce- 
ments are finding re-expression today. For 
instance, the Federal Council of Churches 
(Protestant) met in the early days of 
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March 1942 and laid down as guiding 
principles the belief that the moral law 
is inherent in the nature of things,—a 
basic principle of our universe as much 
as physical law—that man’s indifference 
to this principle of nature is the cause 
of the present world conflict, that the 
principle of cooperation and mutual con- 
cern is implicit in the moral order. 

It is significant that this issue of The 
American Engineer is given to the theme 
of the spiritual vocation of the engineer- 
ing profession. No human calling more 
directly embodies the cosmic urge toward 
positive creativeness. No group has play- 
ed so large a part in shaping the ex- 
ternals of our social system and no group 
is more keenly aware of the immense 
potentialities of human _productiveness, 
our present power to bring into mani- 
festation an economy of plenty rather 
than one of want and scarcity. Increas- 
ingly the engineer is coming into posi- 
tion of industrial leadership and so into 
contact with the old patterns of acquisi- 
tive competitiveness which largely dom- 
inated the shaping of our social order. 
Since all his professional work is direct 
expression of cooperative endeavor, the 
engineer is more keenly aware than most, 
it would seem, of the incongruity of the 
element of strife and self seeking in a 
productive system. Yet, being a practical 
person, hard headed, in contact with 
many men of strongly individualistic 
characteristics, he knows well the futility 
of fine spun scheme and theory. He 
would be the first to agree that a new 
order can come into being only as there 
is large turning from egocentric striving 
to cooperative activity for a common 
social goal. 

The central theme of this brief paper, 
the primacy of a larger, wider sense of 
being in the successful and happy order- 
ing of life, is far from being “fine spun 
scheme and theory”. It is homely, basic 
perception and the way to its realization 
on the part of any one of us is plain 
with many guiding hands ready to assist. 
Intellectual perception only of this human 
goal, direct experience of the indwelling 
Self, is sufficient to change life com- 
pletely, reorient its purposes, order its 
aims and activities, bring the individual 
increasingly into line with the democratic 
purposes implicit in the pattern of our 
American Commonwealth. Psychological 
or actual realization goes much farther, 
indeed, is that new and spiritual birth 
insisted upon by all the great spiritual 
teachers down the ages. As a new lead- 
ership in this spirit arises in the world 
the shape of a new and brotherly civiliza- 
tion will come into manifestation. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE (cont.) 

The startling reduction of travel and 
communication time between distant cen- 
ters of industrial and military activity 
in the present crisis indicates that our 
tendency to be nationalistic and -pro- 
vincial must cease. Neighboring peoples 
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and far-off countries will be brought to 
our door-steps through international high- 
ways and airways and the electric trans- 
mission of sight and sound. As a result 


a better understanding of humanity 
should be the fruit of the great strides 
made in mechanical progress through the 
instrumentality of the engineer. 

With the expansion of air travel par- 
ticularly should come a better apprecia- 
tion of the part to be played in inter- 
national politics by the professional en- 
gineer. He must perforce become a 
student of humanity, seeking an under- 
standing of national psychologies and the 
philosophical attitudes of other races and 
other peoples. In addition to a thorough 
foundation in science and engineering 
he must have a grasp of foreign lan- 
guages, a knowledge of the historical 
backgrounds of the other nations of the 
earth and an understanding of their cul- 
tures. In a word, what has been here- 
tofore restricted to the liberal arts student 
must become a working tool in the hands 
of professional engineers. 

In the just peace that one hopes will 
follow the present conflict, a sound phil- 
osophy of living will needs be evolved. 
It must be if the settlement is to be fair 
and the peace an enduring one. Such 
an eventuality will require the 
fusing of the opinions of men of varied 
racial, national and educational back- 
grounds. It may be that at the round- 
table of the peace conference man, cog- 
nizant of his obligations—spiritual, na- 
tional and professional—will reach full 
moral and mental stature, and that from 
his training, experience and belief in 
service to his fellow man will issue forth 
a new birth of democracy with liberty 
and justice for all. 


ENGINEERING EVALUATION (cont.) 
Freedom of the press would be threatened. 
All manner of living would ultimately be 
dictated, if the logical processes of such 
thinking were adopted and pursued. The 
will of the individual would depend up- 
on the autocratic state. 

Scientific progress can never compen- 
sate for the loss of spiritual freedom by 
the substitution of technical enslavement. 
The engineer, like the layman, must 
forever remain free from the shackles 
of any type of provincialism. The scale- 
pans of life must always be in balance 
between the technical on the one side, 
and the spiritual or religious on the 
other side. 

The engineer whose province remains 
solely chat of steel and concrete, chemis- 
try and electricity, whose ladder of pro- 
gress consists of numera's raised to the 
nth power, whose conscience is guided 
only by the- weight of scientific laws, 
and who fails to accept these scientific 
laws, facts, and figures, as a part of the 
plan of the Universal Engineer, fails 
completely to be the scientist that he 
proclaims himself to be. 

The sincere engineer's ethics compel 


him to attain the utmost in honesty ang 
decency. To these ends he must directs 
his training and his professional actions 
He must seek the truth, and pursue 
with moral virtue as the goal. There mug 
be no conciliation. He has a duty agg 
man; a purpose as an engineer. 

One universal truth among many 
stands; everything is built on moral prin 
ciple. Nature is essentially orderly, §q 
ciety has waged a constant fight againg 
chaos. Chaos is our enemy. It is ange 
pathetic to science. In these days of 
great mental strain and nervous excite 
ment, when men’s hearts and souls age 
being sorely tried, we need courage and 
strength. If we are to be victorious ij 
dealing a death blow to the dictatorships 
that seek to deprive us of our American 
way-of-life, we must have Faith in God 
and Faith in our Destiny. If we would 
practice the elementary principles of em 
gineering in national planning, we must 
eliminate the stresses that would tax the 
weakest members of our national strug 
ture to the point of rupture. Our Bridge 
of State must be so well constructed 
that it can withstand maximum impact 
and critical loading at any point along 
the line. The rivets that hold it together 
must bind minority and majority in @ 
common effort to win the war for the 
common good. The promotion of har 
mony within the Nation is as much the 
duty of the engineer as it is that of the 
statesman. He too must repel the infil 
tration of inimical ideologies. 

The strongest bond that can possibly 
be conceived is that which recognizes 
the common brotherhood of man as af 
indispensable element of our national life, 
It must follow therefore, as a necessaty 
corollary, that the sooner the engineer 
comes to understand that social engineer 
ing is the duty and the function of every 
engineer and that the moral basis for 
this werk must be taken from the te 
ligious preachments of his spiritual teach 
ers, based upon the eternal truths found 
in the Bible, the sooner will he fulfill 
his obligation to his profession and to the 
society of which he is a part. 

It is obvious that religion is an indi 
pensable element in the proper arrange 
ment of human life. There is no clash 
between religion and science. Thete 
need be none. The former is the food 
of spiritual sustenance, the moral guide 
and the invaluable friend. It strengthens 
it builds, it exalts the human spirit, and 
with its healing gives men new incen 
tive to overcome defeat. The early men 
of science were very often men of fe 
ligion. Their deductions and discoveries 
were aided and accelerated by their Ob 
servance of religious teaching. Religion 
was no deterrent. It has offered the pre 
cepts of deliverance from the cataclysmié 
depths into which the world is being 
hurled by the evil forces of immoral 
might. Retaining it and not rejecting 
it will ever prove a boon to the engineer 
and the layman alike. 
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